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The President General's Message 


That Reminds Me: kk 


A! this writing the 39-day-old carpenters’ strike 
in Washington is over. The men returned to 
work on our Building on July 11, after receiving a 
ten cent per hour increase. The construction com- 
pany still believes our building program will be 
completed by April, 1950. 


* * * * * ab * wt 


Every member will be interested to learn that one 
third of the construction cost has been received. 
Another third has been borrowed from the banks. 
Please keep your dollars rolling in so that no more 
need be borrowed. 


* * * * * * 


North Carolina with 74 chapters is the first State 
to report every chapter contributing. And of these 
eight chapters are on the Honor Roll and seven of 
them on the Star Honor Roll. The smallest con- 
tribution from any chapter is $20.00. Only con- 

sistent and concentrated effort by all North Carolina members could have accomplished 
this. Which state will be next? 


* * * ae 


Have you read the July issue of this Magazine? Never has so much that is good 


American doctrine been printed in so few pages. Within these pages, chapters will 
find a wealth of program material. 
* * * * * 


The revised edition of HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRAM ACTIVITY is just off of the 
press. This illustrated informative booklet gives the program of our work briefly, yet 
comprehensively. Chapters are asked to request their members to make extensive use 
of this booklet. This public relations medium will serve to set forth constructively 
the work of our Society to the public at large. By widespread use, we may be able to 
counteract misconceptions of our aims and objects when unfavorable publicity at times 
brings the Society to the public mind. Address the Corresponding Secretary General, 
National Headquarters, Washington, for copies of the booklet; price 5¢ a copy. (When 
ordering in quantity, make check payable to Treasurer General.) 

* * x * * 


From the state of Georgia comes a suggestion which we should heed. One member, 
a former Senior President of the C. A. R. has found gratification in her work of handling 
affairs between a local C. A. R. chapter and headquarters to prevent the chapter from 
disbanding. By preparing papers, 30 girls have been kept from resigning. By this 
service and the fact that she impresses the girls with the importance of paying their 
dues to hold over for transfer, she has succeeded in keeping them within the ranks. 
D.A.R. workers who are willing to help in this same capacity, direct programs, and work 
with both groups, are needed. She reports that her own enthusiasm is unbounded, 
which is the direct result of the appreciation of the girls themselves. Herein lies an 
ps Aap for constructive work. Chapters, please ask your members to be alert and 
alive to this satisfying and productive interest. 


of 


ES: ident General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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Along Comes 


HAs? this been rather a strange sum- 
mer? The very active proponents 
of peace whose plans embrace the whole, 
wide world and the relinquishment of 
precious sovereignties, do not seem to be 
able to accomplish much on the home 
grounds, As a matter of fact, few efforts 
appear to have been made along that line. 

The headlines of the newspapers have 
featured dissension and strife from the 
outermost reaches of the globe down to our 
own federal, state and even local govern- 
ments. 

In the courts of the land there have been 
exciting trials that contained morbid at- 
tacks and counterattacks, during the course 
of which, reputations were torn to shreds. 
There have been minor disputes, assaults 
upon methods of personal privilege and 
priority and, in general, the much-vaunted 
brotherhood of man has been relegated 
to the tattered edges of civilization. 

The foregoing brings us down to the 
violent and unwarranted attack made upon 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
by Mr. Arthur Godfrey last June because 
he did not approve of a certain clause in 
the rental contract of privately owned 
Constitution Hall. 

At that time our President General, 
Mrs. Roscoe O’Byrne, made public a digni- 
fied, concise statement of facts pertaining 
to the rulings of the District of Columbia. 
All of that has been dwelt upon and ex- 
plained so many times over the course of 
the years that the issue now resolves itself 
into two classifications of thought and 
expression—those who want to believe the 
truth and those who do not. 

Under the latter comes Mr. Arthur 
Godfrey, though that is really an under- 
statement for, as the President General 

inted out, he has an estate in near-by 

irginia and must know from a profes- 
sional standpoint what goes on in the city 
of Washington. 

Surely his memory is not so short that 
he does not recall the eruption of two 
well-known stage and screen stars who 
stated that they would not appear at the 
National Theatre there until the segregation 
rules were lifted. The net result was that 
the owners of the theatre said that if they 
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Mr. Arthur Godfrey 


could not run their own place to suit 
themselves, they would close its doors. 
And close them they did, thus depriving 
the residents of the city of the privilege 
and pleasure of attending excellent theatri- 
cal productions during the winter season. 

From the records it would seem that 
neither Mr. Godfrey nor his agent made 
personal application for the rental of 
Constitution Hall. Had he done so, he 
might have found conditions a bit different 
from those about which he blasted forth 
via the radio. 

In her statement, Mrs. O’Byrne men- 
tioned several exceptions that had been 
made and we can go a bit further and 
recall to the public mind the fact that 
in 1943 Marian Anderson gave a concert 
there for Chinese Relief; that in 1946 
The Tuskegee Institute Singers were in- 
vited to give a concert in the Hall for the 
United Negro College Fund. Both were 
warmly welcomed and many of the D. A. R. 
members attended and enjoyed the artistic 
performances. 

We citizens north of the Mason and 
Dixon Line know very little about the 
Ku Klux Klan, its origin and purposes 
and perhaps it should not be our business 
to try to inform ourselves. On the surface, 
it would appear that Mr. Godfrey has 
made an exhaustive study of the organiza- 
tion and has a very bad opinion of its 
workings. So when he scornfully compares 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
with the Ku Klux Klan “outfit,” his classi- 
fication of the “bigoted” Daughters must 
be pretty low down on the scale. 

We have all viewed Performer Arthur 
Godfrey on television. He is charming 
and casual and exudes a warm personality 
through the lens. He is kind and helpful 
to ambitious youth and for that we com- 
mend him, since helpfulness to the young 
has been the purpose of this Society for 
fifty years. 

But since his lampooning, he seems to 
have presented a different aspect to many 
of the members and their friends. The 
charm no longer works as well, and some 
frankly confess to deep resentment and 
refuse to view his program. That may not 


hurt Mr. Godfrey any, but still, public 
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favor is quite 'an asset when one’s living 
depends upon it. 

You remember in our schooldays when 
we read with a mixture of awe and shyness 
about the famous ride of Lady Godiva 
through Coventry. That was during the 
era of high necklines and very long skirts— 
so long that even the womanly ankle must 
not be exposed to the masculine eye. 

Today, were the lady with the magnifi- 
cent tresses to take such a ride, even as a 
protest against excessive taxes, which his- 
tory tells us was her motive, we would say 
that it was purely a publicity stunt. We 
have gotten so used to the artful ways 
of self-publicists that we are fast reaching 
the point where no one can fool us. 

There have always been the most pleas- 
ant relations between all of the radio sta- 
tions and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. For years the Presidents 
General and ranking officials have been 
invited—and mind you, we say invited— 
to broadcast. This applies as well to the 
later-comers with the video. It is a matter 
of wonderment that any of these stations 
would permit such unseemly and vicious 


A interesting traveling exhibit of 
newspaper photography, dating as far 
back as the time when Abraham Lincoln 
was President of the United States, has 
been assembled by the Museum of Modern 
Art of New York City. 

When it paused at the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington during the summer, one 
of our enterprising members discovered 
a picture of the laying of the cornerstone 
of Memorial Continental Hall on April 19, 
1904—with Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks 
presiding—and obtained a copy for us. 

This is particularly interesting at the 
moment because of the fact that during 
the Fifty-eighth Continental Congress cere- 
monies were held for the laying of the 
fourth cornerstone on the properties of 
the Society. 

A careful search through the summer 
issues of the D. A. R. Macazine of 1904 
showed other views taken on that momen- 
tous day, but not of the one here presented. 


REVOLUTION 


That may be due hes the fact that it is not ad 
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blasts against their friends, It has been 
our belief that a state of mutual helpfulness 
existed. 

In sharp distinction is a statement made 
by Henry Steele Commager in an article 
entitled The Real Danger—Fear of Ideas, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine under date of June 26, 1949. 

While we may not agree with all of 
Professor Commager’s sentiments and ar- 
guments against the so-called loyalty tests, 
we are bound to make note of one remark. 
In referring to the investigation of organi- 
zations he said: “Clearly all that is needed 
here is for the Daily Worker to give con- 
sistently favorable mention to the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and_ the 
American Legion for these organizations 
to come under the ban.” 

That places us in a category high above 
Mr. Arthur Godfrey’s assignment and, fur- 
thermore, we are pleased and proud to be 
associated with that stalwart band of 
devoted and loyal citizens comprising the 
American Legion. 


Editor. 


a particularly good likeness of Mrs. Fair- 
banks, for in the memory of this writer, 
who made her initial appearance at Conti- 
nental Congress in 1907 as an alternate 
from the state of Michigan, she was an 
extremely handsome woman. 

It was impossible from the office records 
to identify the group of distinguished- 
looking women in the box surrounding 
the President General, nor could any of 
the old-time members in Washington help 
us out, though all agreed that from later 
photographs the faces were familiar. 

Below the box are shown some of the 
members of the ever-faithful Marine Band, 
though it may be doubted if they were 
present with their fellow members of that 
famous band at the ceremonies which took 
place on April 21, 1949, forty-five years 
later, when Mrs. Roscoe O’Byrne, also an 
woman, graciously presided. 


Grace L. H. Brosseau, 
Editor. 
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HAT ails America? 

Why are our people so confused? 
Why do more and more of our citizens feel 
unable to take care of themselves? They 
feel helpless even in the midst of the great- 
est production of income and the greatest 
taxes ever known. Could we be in the grip 
of the very Marxism which we fight abroad? 
Have we, while acting as good Samaritans, 
caught that mortal malady ourselves? 
Have our eyes been so fastened on the West 
that we have lost the East? Are we losing 
American freedom too? Stranger things 
have happened. 

To avoid the awful consequences of wish- 
ful thinking, we must answer these ques- 
tions from the recorded facts. We know 
that our American Government has in re- 
cent years changed its character. It has 
become an overwhelming and omnipresent 
machine of controls and compulsions. It 
manages our money, credit, farming, rents 
and housing, foreign trade, social security, 
production and education. This Federal 
Government management and control of us 
costs us about $50,000,000,000 out of our 
total income of about $200,000,000,000. 
The Federal, State and local Governments 
combined take one-third of everything we 
produce. That means that we, as a people, 
work for ourselves only two out of every 
three days. With a 40-hour work week we 
have less than 27 hours, or about 34% days, 
per week to produce our food, clothing and 
shelter and to maintain our health and edu- 
cation. It isnot being done. It cannot be 
done. The people cry out in increasing 
millions for the Government to do for them 
what they are incapable in that length of 
time to do for themselves. So the Govern- 
ment proposes to increase the extent of the 
management, add more taxes and reduce 
further the number of days in which the 
people can work for themselves in the 
management of themselves, their property 
and their happiness. 

Many enlightened scholars have ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether any Govern- 


ment can take more than one day in ten 


Socialism—American Variety 


By W. Gwinn 


Representative in Congress from New York State —— 


from the people, or 10% of the nation’s 
income and have a people still able to take 
care of themselves. We must remember 
that as recently as 1930 London and Paris 
managed only 21% of their national econ- 
omy; Berlin managed 22% and brought on 
national socialism three years later. Mos- 
cow, after thirteen years of socialism, man- 
aged only 29% of the Russian economy. 
After 1930, all of the European people were 
soon reduced to absolute dependence on the 
central Governments. Can we be excused 
if we fail to know these facts and govern 
ourselves accordingly ? 

The present impact of this concentration 
of power in our Government and the bur- 
den it imposes on our American production 
is unbearable. You can realize the weight 
of this Government burden when you know 
that we pay out more to Washington an- 
nually than we do to all of our six million 
farmers for the food we eat. We pay two 
and one-half times more to Washington to 
manage us than all American corporations 
realize in net profits for their services 
to the public. 

The United States Government already 
owns one-fourth of all the land in the 
continental United States. It demands 
local services of the states and counties 
and claims its right to exemption from all 
local taxation. Any future severe de- 
pression might make the Government be- 
come the owner or mortgagor of half of all 
real estate. 

The logical sequence in socialist man- 
agement is to add an army of Govern- 
ment employees in each step of socializa- 
tion. Our Government has become already 
the biggest employer in the world. It now 
has more than 2,000,000 civilian employees 
and they receive a cold half billion dollars 
per month. 

This is not the whole story. Many, many 
more millions have become dependent 
upon payments, benefits and handouts. 
Already one out of every six adult Ameri- 
cans receives checks regularly from Wash- 
ington. A United Press dispatch of 
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August 14, 1948 sets the figure at 
15,830,899. If each check went to a 
different family, it would mean that 42.7% 
of our families now balance their budgets 
with money from Washington. Each year 
our tax burdens increase. Each year 
others join the ever-increasing ranks of the 
15,830,899 whose economic life is directly 
dependent on the management of our 
central Government. 

A little more than a generation ago 
we were free men and women. We were 
self-supporting, self-governing, responsible 
people managing ourselves and our prop- 
erty. Sometimes we managed badly but 
never so badly as being managed by some- 
one else. We could spend or save our 
earnings as we saw fit. Buyers and sellers 
could trade at prices satisfactory to all. 
If anything was scarce, high prices and 
profits would quickly bring more produc- 
tion. Borrowers got their loans from pri- 
vate banks or lenders. 

Now, instead of a free society, we have 
a managed and more and more controlled 
society. In the name of humanitarianism, 
political demagogues have promised an 
easy life at a cheap price. The price is, 
in truth, political power for the few, voted 
to them by well-organized pressure groups 
in exchange for the proceeds of exploita- 
tion and outright robbery of other groups 
poorly organized and unable to resist. 

The measures Marx outlined in the 
Manifesto include abolition of private 
property, a heavy progressive income tax, 
centralization of credit in the hands of the 
central government, extension of govern- 
ment ownership and production, and na- 
tional control of the education of all chil- 
dren. Socialists the world over have 
acted in accordance with the 1848 dictum 
of Marx that “political power is merely 
the organized power of one class for op- 
pressing another.” Who can deny that we 
have followed and are now following these 
precepts here in America? They are 
written on our books. The record is clear. 
The names we use only deceive us into 
denying that we are suffering from the 
socialist malady on a vast scale. 

The support for every manifestation of 
our socialism has come from the Constitu- 
tional Amendment of 1913, giving the 
Federal Government the right to tax indi- 
vidual incomes. Few persons then thought 
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it would become a transmission belt for 
the “heavy progressive or graduated in- 
come tax” prescribed by Marx. Legis- 
lators debated then in terms of a one or two 
percent tax at most. A 10% tax was con- 
sidered preposterous. Yet we have had 
taxes which exceed 90% and Washington 
today commonly takes more than three- 
quarters of the earnings of some of our 
most inventive and creative citizens. All 
of us are now liquidated to the extent of 
334%4% of all of our annual income in 
taxes which are added to the price of 
everything we buy from houses to bread. 
That makes living so costly especially to 
the low-income group that we, as a people, 
are confessing our inability to manage 
ourselves. So the people, (think of it!) 
even Americans, deliver themselves to, even 
clamor for, the socialist state, begging it 
for shelter, food, health and education. 
We too developed our cynical Goebbels 
who knew that if you tax and tax, spend 
and spend, you can vote and vote the peo- 
ple into socialism anywhere in the world. 
Washington started in a big way to imi- 
tate socialist Europe when it destroyed 
our national monetary values in 1933. 
It went off the gold standard. By that 
simple stroke, it robbed everyone of 41% 
of his or her property and it enriched 
others by printing paper money and issu- 
ing it in exchange for nothing of value. 
The value of every dollar was thus diluted. 
The Government could not do this with 
gold—gold could not be printed. So all 
the gold was taken by force from the people 
and stored in the vaults at Fort Knox. 
The people were thereby liquidated to the 
extent of 41% just as all socialist govern- 
ments in Europe have liquidated their 
people. They were thus reduced by that 
percentage in their capacity to take care of 
themselves. All of us became more depend- 
ent on Government itself. Some of us be- 
came at once absolutely dependent on it. 
This became manifest first of all among 
the old people. So Washington, still fol- 
lowing strictly the Marxist pattern, com- 
pelled the people to pay to the Government 
their future savings for old-age and sur- 
vivor’s pensions. There are now 2,471,000 
people receiving old-age or survivor's social 
security benefits. They and 45,000,000 
others who are now being compelled to 
pay the Government their savings must 
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depend on Government for the management 
of all or a goodly part of their life savings. 
In the beginning, the Government talked 

of all it would do for orphans and old 
people. It could manage savings much 
better and more honestly than the people 
could manage for themselves. So over 
a period of 12 or 14 years the unsuspecting 

- citizens have paid their good dollars to 


se Washington. The Government promised 


_ to reinvest for the security of all. Instead 
of conserving and investing the people’s 
_ savings, the Federal Government has spent 
and wasted nearly every dime of it, how- 
ever, on socialist experiments. It amounts 
to billions of dollars. It has taken and 
spent those dollars and dropped IOU’s in 
the till to take the place of the billions 
spent. The original savings funds are 
gone and, therefore, can bring no security 
to the old people. 
Today the old people, who once were 
_ promised security, are getting instead the 
Government-inflated dollar worth only 50% 
of the good dollars paid in. That will not 
_ buy enough food or shelter or other neces- 
sities of life for them. They are desolate, 
hungry and on the relief rolls. The old 
and the sick are being exploited, robbed 
and liquidated among the first, even in 
America, as they are in every socialist 
state abroad. 
In such a demoralized state of law and 
public morals, private lenders will not loan 
_ and private citizens will not borrow. So 
the Government walks into another vacuum 
created by it and starts doing business. By 
the end of 1947, Washington had made 
- $10,109,000,000 in loans, one-fourth of all 
_ the loans our 15,000 private banks made. It 
loaned 70% of all the money that has gone 
into new housing since the war because 
_ private lenders had little faith in the in- 
_ tegrity of our Government. They could 
not invest with confidence for the future, 
not knowing what the Government would 
do. This is what happens when, to use 
the exact words of Marx and Lenin, “cen- 
tralization of credit in the hands of the 
state” takes place. Private trade and in- 
vestment in every socialist nation are at a 
standstill for the same reason that free 
investment in housing and new business 
- enterprises is stopped here. A moral col- 
lapse of Government, causing the individual 
_ to lose faith in what his Government will 
do, breeds modern socialism. Since it 
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breeds and lives without a moral base, what 
is right and wrong is determined by an army 
of arbitrary commissars whose fanaticism 
is hardly subject to review. We are ex- 
periencing that situation now in agricul- 
ture, export licenses, loans by Government, 
awarding of contracts to favorites, adminis- 
tration of rents to benefit tenants, and 
so forth. All this business is being done 
by Government instead of by individuals 
at a time when individuals have never had 
so much money for business investment. 
Individual management and responsibility 
are drying up everywhere. They must of 
necessity cease. There is no 50-50, no, not 
even a 10-90 arrangement possible between 
socialism and freedom. One or the other 
must perish utterly. One is wrong and 
destroys confidence. The other is right 
and inspires confidence, invention and 
production. 

The field of housing illustrates what is 
happening to morals and confidence in a 
most dramatic fashion:—Washington al- 
ready is the landlord of some 557,000 
American families. Allowing four persons 
to a family, we have 2,300,000 people who 
are beholden to our central Government 
for living space. 

Since the individual investor has no such 
power over other people’s money, he can- 
not compete in any field that the Govern- 
ment enters, Government housing kills 
confidence, moral sense and all possibility 
of equal opportunity, equality of taxation 
and justice before the law. The individual 
quits cold. 

By Government decree—American vari- 
ety—houses and apartments must not be 
rented for more than 60% of their value. 
Consequently, hundreds of thousands of 
houses for sale are dumped on the market 
with terrible consequences to the owners 
and the tenants who are forced into the 
black market for space. Owners must flee 
from bad investments in order to save 
what they can from the wreck. Strangely 
enough, all this happens in a housing market 
with an actual surplus of houses for sale 
and a frightful shortage of houses for rent 
at robbery rentals. 

Taking a page out of the book of British 
socialism with its Government by public 
bribery, our own socialists propose that 
even we march down the road to Marxist 
serfdom by bribing our doctors to socialize 
health and medicine from Washington, 
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just as the British Marxist government has 
enacted state medicine in Great Britain. 
The procedures are almost identical. Our 
bribe is, of course, the biggest in the 
It would include 750,000 doctors, 
nurses and hospital personnel. They would 


enter Government employment and cease 


the free practice of medicine. Washington 
would guide and control it all and dry up 
the voluntary source of skill, mercy, health. 
and our hospitalization. Multiply 750,000 
by four and you get another group who 
will vote according to the promises of ap- 


_propriations for their particular benefit. 


The less fit will grab $8,000 a year in 
Government salary just as they grabbed 
2,000 pounds a year in England. 

There will be no more need to excel in 
skill and devotion to patients; there will be 
no more competitive effort for public favor. 
Payments by Government will be for quan- 
tity, not quality, of service. Yet, as a doc- 
tor in Nashville said recently, “Socialism 
is the syphilis of medicine. It is easy to 
take but rots the body to death.” Govern- 
ment medicine is sterile. It never invents 
or discovers new cures. It can but appro- 
priate and try to take by force what the 
individual alone can give as a voluntary 
free servant of the people. He alone can 
have the heart of sacrifice and devotion and 
love of service. Without freedom in medi- 
cine, the art of healing itself disappears. 

Neither do the socialists overlook the 
teachers and school personnel of America. 
There are a million of them. It is proposed 
to offer hundreds of millions of dollars 
for their satisfaction with and allegiance 
to the party that makes the appropriation. 
If education is socialized by either appro- 
priations, influence, supervision or control, 
then national elections shall go to the party 


‘promising to make the highest appropria- 


tions to this group. With the control of 
the minds of our children centered in Wash- 
ington, the last act in the tragedy of free- 
God must be thrown 
out of education. Instead, the goodness 
of the pagan state will be taught in ex- 


change for the favors it bestows or prom- 
 ises to bestow. 


The American people have deceived 


themselves far too long into thinking of 
our variety of socialism, just because it is 


ours, as different from the Marxist slave 
state throughout the rest of the world. The 
fact is that our government is identical in 
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principle to other central Governments 
which manage their people and their peo- 
ples’ property. To a great extent, it is like 
the English Nationalization and the French 
Popular Front. We simply have socialism 
—American variety. Each nation is steal- 
ing from some of its citizens and corrupting 
the rest of the citizens with the proceeds. 
We are all at about the half-way stop on 
the road to total socialism such as Italian 
Fascism, German Nazism, and Soviet Com- 
munism. 

Thank God, here and there throughout 
our land there is a growing anxiety about 
the survival of our constitutional Govern- 
ment and a new appreciation that comes 
only from the real danger of losing it. Our 
people are restless. The socialists know it. 
They are fearful of losing their power over 
us. They are working frantically to fasten 
more tightly their socialist program on us 
before the people awaken and rise in de- 
fense of our American concept of liberty. 

The socialist fear lies behind the fact 
that our Government now finances world 
socialism. Ten per cent of every Federal 
tax dollar you pay goes abroad for that 
purpose. Socialism must not be allowed to 
collapse abroad until it is cinched here. 
Our socialists are desperate. They insist 
that it must be made to work here, although 
it has failed everywhere else in the world. 
Would that our people might wake up in 
time! In the meantime, we ourselves are 
delaying the overthrow of socialism and 
the return of liberty around the world. 

That our acceptance of socialism here 
at home was caused by ignorance or un- 
witting apathy does not change the awful 
cancer that has spread in our political body. 
The only cure is the free spirit of men and 
women. The free spirit of mankind is like 
the free elements of light, heat, rain and 
soil. All function and give off their bless- 
ings only when they are released and made 
utterly free. Thus, freedom is the ex- 
plosive energy, much more explosive than 
atomic energy, for it discovered atomic en- 
ergy. It is the precious possession of every 
society and must be its first concern for on 
it society is wholly dependent for the very 
pressing essentials of food and shelter and 
the opportunity for the good life. It is 
that practical and essential. Yet this cre- 
ative and explosive substance that we call 
the free mind and spirit is so delicate that 
it t be managed, controlled or op- 
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pressed by other mere men. Under com- 
pulsion, it dries up and scarcity, even fam- 
ine, follows. It has been so from the begin- 
ning of time. 

Our forefathers knew this. So they made 
the whole concern of our Constitution that 
of maintaining, protecting and extolling 
the life, liberty, property and pursuit of 
happiness of the individuals. That was 
made the central function of our Govern- 
ment. It was instituted in the very begin- 
ning for that purpose. History proved 
them right. The American way became a 
gospel to the peoples of all the earth for a 
hundred years. But this period of a hun- 
dred years may be but a brief interlude 
between ages of darkness before it and the 
age that may follow it. 

That is the challenge of our moral de- 
cision. Will we enter again the darkness 
from whence we came by going all out 
Marxist and accepting the atheist state god, 
his commissars and his tyranny? Or, 
shall we man the political trenches and the 
propaganda platforms with volunteers like 
those at Valley Forge? Our situation to- 
day is more desperate. Before, our enemy 
was a foreign king, wicked and corrupt. 
Today, we face a division among ourselves. 
Many worship Balaam which, in modern 
time, is our own state socialism. They 


k out and 
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oppose our traditional American concept 
of the one God and liberty of self-govern- 
ing, self-disciplined individuals under His 
laws. They are already organized on the 
field of battle, literally, with captains of 
ten men in each election district. There 
is no adequate organized force against 
them. Unless each district is organized 
with equal forces in opposition, we shall 


lose the battle. It is being lost now. Unless 


we reverse the trend, it is mathematically 
certain that we shall have a socialist-labor 
Government of the English variety within 
four years. With you, and others like you 
organized in opposition, the battle can be 
won decisively. Will you volunteer? Will 
you fight in organized formations and not 
in lazy contemplation or criticism of the 
pitiful remnants of the forces now in the 
fight without you? 

Liberty waits once more for volunteers 
like you, that socialism, even our own 
variety, shall be utterly destroyed, every 
root and branch of it. The victory over 
world Sovietism will be won also in this 
battle for freedom now going on right here 
on our own American home ground. God 
help us to win that battle! 


Note: The above is the basic address from 
which Congressman Gwinn spoke before the Na- 
tional Defense meeting of Continental Congress 
on Thursday evening, April 21, 1949. 
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16—Dickinson College 


By HerBertT G. Moore 


WEST COLLEGE—-ADMINISTRATION BUILDING—CLASSROOMS, 


DICKINSON COLLEGE, CARLISLE, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


(rotontat DAYS were days of rugged 
individualism. Virile times called for 
virile men, giants of fortitude and persever- 
_ ance, while the lesser men—the weaklings, 
the faint-hearted, the irresolute—soon fell 
by the wayside. As this was true in every 
sphere of human endeavor, so it was true 
in the field of education. Many of our 
18th century schools and colleges, as we 
have seen, were for long periods of time 
practically one-man institutions. All of 
them owed their foundation and, in most 


cases, their survival to a relatively few 


individuals of rare vision and extraordi- 
nary character. Yes, it was, indeed, a day 
of giants. 

Little Dickinson College was no excep- 
tion to this rule. And the es of Dickin- 


son can best be told, not by a recital of 
cold, impersonal facts, neatly arranged in 
chronological order, but by a study of those 
half dozen or so individals who success- 
fully launched this seminary of learning 
in a remote outpost during a most unprom- 
ising period in our history. Not only did 
this project take courage and foresight 
and patience, but it required optimism to 
a remarkable degree. 

By the middle of the 18th century all of 
Pennsylvania west of the Susquehanna was 
divided into just two counties—York, 
where the German population was largely 
concentrated, and Cumberland, where the 
agents of the Penns encouraged the Sco*ch- 
Irish to settle. And Carlisle, then number- 
ing some 500 _— pioneers, was named 
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the county seat of this vast wilderness em- 
braced in Cumberland County. 

A few years later, on March 30, 1773, 
Thomas and John Penn deeded Lot 219, in 
the original plan of Carlisle, to nine 
patentees “for the purpose of keeping and 
maintaining a grammar school.” Here was 
soon erected a modest school-house under 
the principalship of James Ross, an accom- 
plished Latin and Greek scholar. And here 
in still a few more years the college was to 
take root. 

But, first, let us look briefly at some of 
those patentees, seven of whom were to 
become trustees of the college. Each is 
deserving of a detailed biography, but a 
few facts will serve to show what manner 
of men we are dealing with. There was 
Colonel John Montgomery, a great patriot 
and conscientious public servant. At vari- 
ous times he was justice of the peace, bur- 
gess, and associate judge of the local courts. 
In 1774 he presided over a meeting in 
Carlisle to protest against British aggres- 
sion and to appoint delegates to a Provin- 
cial Convention. He was a member of 
Pennsylvania’s Committee of Safety, 1775- 
1776, and in July, 1776, he was chosen one 
of the commissioners to treat with the Indi- 
ans at Fort Pitt. He served as a colonel 
in the Jersey campaign of 1777, and in 
1782 became a member of the Continental 
Congress. 

There was General John Armstrong, who 
in 1756, following Braddock’s defeat, led 
a punitive expedition against the Indians, 
destroying their settlement at Kittanning, 
now located in Armstrong County, named 
in his honor. In 1758, in command of the 
Pennsylvania troops, he aided in the cap- 
ture of Fort Duquesne, the last French post 
in the province. He presided over the 
county courts for 13 years, and then dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War served as a 
major general in South Carolina and at 
the battles of the Brandywine and German- 
town. 

James Wilson was perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished of all the patentees. He was 
a member of the Provincial Convention and 
later in the Continental Congress became 
a Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and the first two drafts 
of the Constitution are in his handwriting, 


clearly showing his part in the authorship 


of that great document. And he was one 
of Washington’s first appointees to the 
Supreme Court. 

General William Irvine settled in Carlisle 
in 1764, where he practiced medicine for 
ten years, having previously been a surgeon 
in the British navy. He, too, was a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Convention and 
served two terms in Congress. He became 
a brigadier general in the Revolutionary 
Army, and commanded Pennsylvania’s 
troops in the Whisky Rebellion in 1794. 

Robert Magaw was a Carlisle lawyer. 
He was a member of the Provincial Con- 
vention and later of the Legislature. He 
left for military service in 1775, and, upon 
Washington’s withdrawal from New York 
in 1776, he remained behind to defend 
Fort Washington, near Harlem. Captured 
by the British, he was a prisoner of war 
for four years. 

Ephraim Blaine, an ancestor of James 
G. Blaine, was also a resident of Carlisle 
at this time, having been born there in 
1741. He was a colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary War, later being named commis- 
sary general of the northern department. 
His service and his wealth were of inesti- 
mable value to the patriot cause. We may 
gather some idea of his contribution trom 
the fact that in 1780 the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of Pennsylvania drew a war- 
rant in his favor for one million dollars, 
to cover advances made to the Army. 

Yes, this was an age of rugged individ- 
ualism. But even so it is truly amazing 
that men of such heroic stature should have 
been found in this little post in the wilder- 
ness, far off the beaten track. And it was 
through their initiative and their energy 
that this little grammar school at Carlisle 
grew and prospered, to such an extent that 
in 1781 these men petitioned the Donegal 
Presbytery—these Scotch-Irish people were 
predominantly of the Presbyterian faith— 
to take the school under their care and to 
enlarge it into an academy. The Presby- 
tery approved, but the plan never materi- 
alized. For at this time another individual 
entered the scene and changed the school 
into a college. 

This individual was none other than 
Benjamin Rush. He had graduated from 
Princeton in 1760, and had later studied 
at Edinburgh, London and Paris. Return- 
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not the greatest, physician of colonial days, 
distinguishing himself in particular during 
the yellow fever plague of 1793. He was 
a warm friend of Benjamin Franklin, was 
completely devoted to the cause of inde- 
pendence, and was a Signer of the Declara- 
tion. He was one of the founders of the 
first anti-slavery society in America, but 
we. his greatest contribution was in 
elping to shape public opinion through his 
writings, which embraced a wide range of 
topics outside his chosen field of medicine. 
It was Benjamin Rush—and he alone— 
who conceived the idea of a college in 
Carlisle. Why he did so we do not know, 
for it was a most unpropitious time and 
Carlisle was not then a likely location for 
such a venture. It seems to us today that 
he might better have directed his energies 
toward aiding his own alma mater, which 
most certainly could have used his support. 
Perhaps he was out of sympathy with the 
New Jersey college at that time. Perhaps 
he felt that Pennsylvania should have a 
Presbyterian institution of its own. Per- 
haps his ego led him to found a new col- 
lege rather than support an already estab- 
lished one. All this is purely conjectural. 
We simply know that he now threw his 
whole heart and soul into the undertaking, 
first enlisting the aid of his old friend, 
Colonel Montgomery, and then trying to 
convert the rest of the patentees to the 
project. But even before he had gained 
their support, Rush started to collect sub- 
scriptions from wealthy Philadelphians as 
an endowment for the still unchartered col- 
lege. He was nothing if not an optimist. 
Armstrong bitterly opposed the plan 
from the start, and Rush was obliged to 
bring to bear the full force of his persuasive 
powers—and these were not inconsider- 
able—in order to bring the “Old General” 
around to his way of thinking. In March, 
1783, Rush wrote Armstrong a letter in 
which he diplomatically avoided all matters 
of controversy and set forth at length the 
- many advantages of a college in Carlisle. 
_ While this letter did not convert Armstrong, 
it did lead him to adopt a policy of passive 
resistance, so that the Presbytery finally 
endorsed the plan. Rush then went to work 
on the General Assembly, with the result 
that that body granted the charter on 
September 9, 1783, by a margin of just 
four votes. The college had come into 
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being—at least on paper—largely through 
the adroit generalship of Benjamin Rush. 

Another individual appears on the stage 
at this time—John Dickinson, President of 
the Supreme Executive Council of Penn- 
sylvania, statesman, lawyer, patriot, pam- 
phleteer. He needs no introduction to stu- 
dents of American history. Sometimes 
known as the “Penman of the Revolution,” 
he drafted many important documents, in- 
cluding the “Declaration of Rights” and 
the “Articles of Confederation,” and wrote 
many stirring petitions, addresses and pam- 
phlets, perhaps the best known being “The 
Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania to 
the inhabitants of the British Colonies.” 
One of the very few questionable marks on 
his escutcheon was his opposition to the 
Declaration of Independence. Now a new 
honor was to come to him, for the charter 
states that because of his many services 
to his country and “in commemoration of 
his very liberal donation to the institution, 
the said college shall be forever hereafter 
called and known by the name of Dickin- 
son College.” 

What this “liberal donation” was we do 
not know, aside from about 1500 books 
and a few parcels of real estate. But Dick- 
inson had undoubtedly aided Rush in the 
founding of the institution and his name 
was certain to add prestige to the undertak- 
ing. At the first meeting of the trustees, 
held in Philadelphia on September 15, 
1783, Dickinson was elected president of 
the board. Two other organizational meet- 
ings were held that week before the mem- 
bers adjourned to meet again in Carlisle 
on April 6, 1784. 

The apparent indifference of some of 
these trustees is rather startling to us today. 
There were 40 trustees altogether, and yet 
only ten were present at the first and third 
meetings in Philadelphia, and only a bare 
quorum of nine at the second. Henry Hill 
attended these first three meetings, but 
never met with the board again. William 
Bingham and James Wilson and several 
others never attended any board meeting. 
Dickinson was present at these first three 
meetings and also at the first in Carlisle, 
but, although he headed the board and the 
college bore his name, he never again pre- 
sided. And even Rush himself, the prime 
mover of the whole undertaking, attended 
only five board meetings during his entire 
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life, the first three in Philadelphia and 
the first and third in Carlisle. 

But this did not necessarily denote a lack 
of interest. Travel in those days was diff- 
cult and time was precious. Carlisle was 
120 miles from Philadelphia, and over the 
roads or trails that existed—the first “turn- 
pike” to Lancaster was not opened until 
1790—the trip took three or four days and 
was physically exhausting. Dickinson and 
Rush, in particular, were men of indifferent 
health, unable to stand the rigors of such 
travel on horse-back or the food to be 
found at the inns on the way. Conse- 
quently, college affairs during the early 
years had to be managed largely by those 
few trustees living in or near Carlisle— 
and by Rush manipulating the strings from 
a distance. That Rush’s interest never 
waned is shown in the numerous letters 
between him and Montgomery. He was a 
petulant man, oftentimes critical and out- 
spoken, but always enthusiastic and opti- 
mistic. 

Who was to head the college, to be its 
“principal,” as the charter termed it? That 
was the next question. And it was Rush, 
of course, who chose the man—Dr. Charles 
Nisbet, of Scotland. There was nothing 
very strange about the selection. Scotland 
ee reputation for learning, and it was 
a natural place for Presbyterians to look 
for guidance. Besides, Princeton at this 
time had a Scotch president, Dr. John With- 
erspoon. But even if we understand the 
reason why Rush looked with favor upon 
Nisbet, we still do not understand why 
the latter finally accepted the call. For 
him it meant giving up life-long security 
for a gamble, and not a very good gamble 
at that. 

So Nisbet became ancther of the great 
rugged individualists to enter the Dickin- 
son story. We shall not attempt in this 
place to pass judgment on this noted edu- 
cator and divine, for his was, indeed, a 
controversial character. But an objective 
appraisal reveals some interesting facts. 

A graduate of the University of Edin- 
burgh, he was pastor of the church at 
Montrose, Scotland, at the time of Rush’s 
first letter. His people were devoted to 


him, and wished him to remain among 
them. He was undoubtedly a great scholar, 
possibly the greatest of his day. He could 
speak fluently a dozen ancient and modern 
languages, and such was his memory that 
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he could recite whole passages from the 
classics. In wit and satire he had no match 
among his contemporaries. During the 
Revolutionary War he had openly sympa- 
thized with the colonies, and his public 
expressions on this subject had no doubt 
helped to recommend him to Rush and the 
other trustees. As one of his neighbors 
wrote of him: 

“His reading is extensive, his memory 
vigorous, his discernment quick, his judg- 
ment sound. In theology he is a sound 
Calvinist; in politics, a thorough Whig; at 
heart an American.” 

That, briefly, was Charles Nisbet. But 
those facts do not tell the whole story of 
his many-sided character. That was to un- 
fold only as time went on. At first, Nisbet 
was reluctant to break the home ties and 
come to America, even after his unanimous 
election. And this reluctance became fur- 
ther pronounced when Dickinson, without 
the knowledge of the other trustees, wrote 
him that there had been certain political 
changes which would delay or perhaps 
make impossible the establishment of ihe 
college. He concluded: “I therefore think 
myself bound in honor . . . to request you 
will not think of coming to America... 
until I can assure you that prospects are 
much more favorable.” 

Rush called this “an act of treachery,” 
and immediately girded himself for the 
fray. It should be pointed out that Rush 
seemed to thrive on opposition, that he 
was at his forensic best when all forces 
were stacked against him. There followed 
a series of remarkable letters to Nisbet in 
which Rush let his enthusiasm run away 
with him. He assured the Scotsman that 
prospects were brightening daily, that 
buildings would be provided, that students 
were clamoring for admittance, that the 
State would lend its support. 

“We have little doubt,” he wrote, “but 
what we shall have 10,000 pounds in the 
course of a year or two from public and 
private donations. Indeed, Sir, every fin- 
ger of the hand of Heaven has been visible 
in our behalf . . . Dickinson College, with 
Dr. Nisbet at its head, bids fair for being 
the first literary institution in America.” 

He even added that the trustees were 
wealthy men, each one pledged to see that 
the new principal should not want for the 
rest of his life. He described Carlisle as 
a beautiful, healthy community—a kind of 
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Utopia—and America as a social and eco- 
nomic paradise—peaceful, law-abiding, in- 
dustrious and prosperous, as compared 
with the riots and executions, bankruptcies 
and distresses “of every part of England 
and Scotland.” It was a beautiful picture 
that he painted, but unfortunately it strayed 
a bit from the facts. Not that Rush meant 
to be untruthful, but he was so wrapped 
up in this “brat”—which he affectionately 
called the college—that he probably be- 
lieved what he wrote. And in the end 
Nisbet yielded; he arrived in Philadelphia 
on June 9, 1785. 

For three weeks Rush played the genial 
host to Nisbet and his family. Rush was 
deeply impressed by his scholarly guest, 
and Nisbet in turn was charmed by the 
Philadelphia hospitality. A beautiful and 
lasting friendship seemed to be in the 
making. But when Nisbet left on June 
30 to assume his post in Carlisle, the 
honeymoon was over. Never again did 
Rush and Nisbet greet each other as friends. 
It remains a riddle that defies a satisfactory 
explanation. 

For this friendship didn’t merely cool; 
it froze. Only five or six weeks later, Rush 
was in Carlisle to attend a trustees’ meet- 
ing. Under ordinary circumstances one 
of his first acts would have been to call 
upon the man he had persuaded to come 
to America to head the college. Such close 
friends should have seized this opportunity 
to renew old contacts. And especially so, 
since Nisbet at the time was seriously ill 
and Rush was perhaps the outstanding 
physician of that day. But the two men 
did not meet, despite the following pitiful 
note which Nisbet wrote from his sick-bed: 

“Dear Sir: And is this thy kindness to 
thy friend? To have been two whole days 
in this place without a single moment’s 
tete-a-tete. This ought not so to be. If I 
were in health I would have waited on you 
by night or by day, to have snatched every 
moment you could spare. Please let me 
know by the bearer, if or when I am to be 
favored with a few minutes’ conference be- 
fore you leave this place. 


“I am, dear Sir, your much injured 
“Charles Nisbet.” 


Nisbet had humbled himself, but his plea 
was ignored. Perhaps Rush saw that he 
was unable to keep the rosy promises he 
had made, and was a bit ashamed to meet 
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Nisbet face to face. Perhaps, as James 
Henry Morgan suggests in his history of 
Dickinson College, Rush thought Nisbet 
was lacking in the heroic elements de- 
manded by the new college in this frontier 
community. In any event, Nisbet was un- 
happy and he made no attempt to hide his 
feelings. On the contrary, he took every 
opportunity to broadcast them. The col- 
lege itself was a bitter disappointment to 
him in every respect—its facilities, its 
faculty, its students, its funds, even its 
salary, which was usually in arrears. Poli- 
tical conditions were unstable and democ- 
racy was not to his liking. Life in Carlisle 
was far from ideal. Food was scarce, the 
weather unbearbly hot, the swampy sur- 
roundings unhealthy. Nisbet’s wife and 
children were homesick and wanted io re- 
turn to Scotland, and the professor himself 
was physically and mentally ill. Disap- 
pointed, discouraged, lonely, expecting to 
die in a strange country, worried about his 
family, Nisbet could hardly be blamed for 
his bitter denunciation of everybody and 
everything connected with the college. 

But Rush merely replied that Nisbet 
should be thankful the Carlisle heat was 
not the fires of hell, that he should accept 
Carlisle markets and not long for the flesh 
pots of Egypt, and that he should be brave 
enough to stand by his task. Such an atti- 
tude, of course, was not intended to calm 
the troubled waters. But Rush, too, prob- 
ably had a case. His whole life was now 
devoted to this college which he had con- 
ceived. He called it “that nursery of learn- 
ing and religion.” He insisted “It must, 
it will prosper.” He declared: “Show me a 
man that loves and serves our College, and 
he is my brother.” “Give over our Col- 
lege? God forbid!” Such a man could 
hardly be expected to be tolerant of Nis- 
bet’s complaints. The personalities of 
these two men—the father of the college 
and its first principal—clashed; it could 
not be otherwise. 

The net result was that Nisbet made up 
his mind to resign and to return to Scot- 
land. This decision was reached in August, 
barely two months after his arrival, but it 
was October 16, 1785, before the trustees 
accepted his resignation and agreed to pay 
the expenses of the return voyage. But by 
this time there was no Scotch ship sched- 
uled, and Nisbet refused to sail under an 
Irish captain. The trip over had been 
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rough and had consumed 47 days. He 
would not now risk such a voyage under 
a captain he did not trust. 

So Nisbet continued to remain in Car- 
lisle, and with the coming of cooler weather 
his health improved. And with this im- 
provement in health came an improved out- 
look on life in general and on the college 
in particular. Not only that, but as time 
went on his family seemed to become more 
reconciled to life in America. The upshot 
of it all was that Nisbet swallowed his pride 
and finally announced that he would con- 
sider resuming his old post—if the trustees 
would re-elect him at the former salary, 
approximately $1200 a year. Most of the 
trustees, including Rush, were opposed to 
his reinstatement, but the members living 
in Carlisle had already discovered that it 
was no easy task to find another man who 
would be suitable. Consequently, on May 
9, 1786, Nisbet was re-elected. 

But his complaints never ceased until his 
dying day. In fact, he went far beyond the 
limits of Carlisle to find causes for griev- 
ance. For while he had championed the 
colonists’ struggle when in Scotland, now 
that he was living in America he had noth- 
ing but contempt for the new nation and 
the democracy it practiced. A few excerpts 
from his letters to friends in Scotland reveal 
his feelings toward everything American: 


. our gentlemen are all of the first 
edition; few of them live in their father’s 
house. In fact it would be impossible to 
conceive the country more weak and 
wretched. . . . I am not a friend to popu- 
lar elections, and no man who has seen 
America can be a friend to them. .. . In 
a republic the demagogue and rabble driv- 
ers are the only citizens that are repre- 
sented or have any share in the govern- 
ment. . . . Americans seem much more 
desirous that their affairs be managed by 
themselves than that they should be well 
managed. I think that the Divine Provi- 
dence has a controversy with the United 
States and that neither their union nor 
their constitution will be lasting, as God 
is not owned in it. Perhaps it has already 
seen its best days.” 


Again he writes: “. . . The equality of 
the opinions of one God, twenty gods, or 
no god, is affirmed in Mr. Jefferson’s ‘Notes 
on Virginia,’ and seems to be becoming the 
established creed. By the way, I have just 
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heard with sorrow that he has been chosen 
President of the United States, and Burr, 
vice-president. God grant us patience to 
endure their tyranny!” 

James Henry Morgan probably found 
the key to this part of the Nisbet character 
when he wrote: 


“*. . » He seemed to have no sympathetic 
consciousness of the unfolding before him 
of the greatest national movement of mod- 
ern times. He saw the evils about him— 
and they were many—but he never sensed 
the real trend of things, the painful birth 
travail of a great nation. He missed the 
real force of the movements about him, 
possibly in part because of his own funda- 
mental character, certainly because of his 
previous training and associations. He 
was unsuited to life in a new and demo- 
cratic community. So far as his happiness 
or even his comfort was concerned, the 
wrong man had come to the wrong country 
at the wrong time. It is doubtful, however, 
whether he could have been happy any- 
where during the eighteenth century.” 


On the other hand, we must not forget 
that he was a great scholar, and was highly 
regarded by most of his students, that for 
many years after his death this early period 
in Dickinson’s history was often referred 
to as “the golden age of Nisbet.” If we 
have any doubts about his ability in the 
classroom and the principal’s chair, we 
have only to glance at the list of distin- 
guished men who graduated under him. 
And although he himself was certainly luke- 
warm toward America and her institutions, 
he seems not to have instilled his anti- 
democratic opinions in his pupils. 

His most distinguished student was 
Roger Brooke Taney, of the Class of 1795. 
He became a member of both houses of 
the Maryland Legislature, Attorney Gen- 
eral of Maryland, United States Attorney 
General, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court for 28 years. Only 13 classes gradu- 
ated during Nisbet’s administration—and 
these classes, of course, were small in num- 
bers. Yet they furnished eight principals 
of academies, three college professors, five 
college presidents, one state governor, three 
members of state cabinets, nine members 
of state legislatures, twelve judges of state 
courts, four United States judges, three 
United States Cabinet members, one for- 
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eign minister, seven Representatives in 
Congress, four Senators, and fifty-seven 
noted clergymen. 

And only five years after Nisbet’s death, 
when his influence was still felt in Carlisle, 
the Class of 1809 furnished James Bu- 
_chanan, 15th President of the United States. 
Despite his many failings and shortcom- 
ings, Charles Nisbet, as a scholar, an edu- 
cator, a trainer of youth, definitely earned 
his place among the giants of early Ameri- 
can history. 

Turning the pages back again for a 
moment, the grammar school, which was 
established in Carlisle in 1773, occupied a 
two-room structure, only one room of 
which, less than 20 feet square, was ready 
for use when the college took possession 
of it. From the very start it was hoped, 
and expected, that the trustees would buy 
or lease the building popularly known as 
the “Works,” which had formerly been 
used as a barracks for British troops. But 
negotiations were never completed, and 
while Nisbet did occupy an apartment there 
for a time, the college itself for more than 
20 years continued to use the old gram- 
mar school building, somewhat enlarged in 
1786 by construction of an addition. Chief 
Justice Taney, in his autobiography, re- 
ferred to this building as “a small and 
shabby one fronting on a dirty alley.” 

It was not until 1799 that the trustees 
finally bought a new site—seven acres of 
the present campus—for $151.50. And 
here the cornerstone of a new building was 
laid on June 20 of that year. But construc- 
tion was slow due to financial troubles, 
which were only partially resolved through 
the dissipation of invested funds which 
had been collected in the early years. And 
the building was never to serve its pur- 
pose. For on the night of February 3, 1803, 
shortly after the students had moved in, the 
entire structure was destroyed by fire. In 
fact, only a heavy snowstorm saved the 
town. While this was a catastrophe of the 
_ first magnitude, Nisbet couldn’t resist mak- 
ing one of those quips for which he was 
famous. In a letter to a friend he wrote: 


“. . . We have been bothered by our 
Trustees to make our College conform to 
Princeton College. We have now attained 
a pretty near conformity to it, by having 
our building burnt down to the ground.” 
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(Nassau Hall at Princeton had also suffered 
a devastating fire the year before.) 


The trustees immediately launched plans 
to rebuild, and on a much more elaborate 
scale. To finance it, a campaign for sub- 
scriptions was conducted far and wide, and 
with some success. Even President Jef- 
ferson contributed $100, and other sub- 
scriptions came from Chief Justice John 
Marshall, the French Minister, and many 
other high officials in Washington. The 
result was a charming building of native 
limestone with brown sandstone trimmings, 
erected from plans by Benjamin H. La- 
trobe, one of the great architects of that 
day, who rebuilt the Capitol at Washington 
after its burning by the British in the War 
of 1812. Now known as West College, the 
building stands today on the Dickinson 
campus as a beautiful monument to these 
early planners. 

There is much that could be said about 
the early faculty members, stalwarts like 
James Ross and Robert Johnston and Rob- 
ert Davidson and Robert Tait and James 
McCormick. Much could be said about 
the meddling and interference of the early 
trustees which gave the principal little free- 
dom in his administration and the faculty 
little freedom in their teaching. Volumes 
could be written on the financial troubles, 
the many campaigns for subscriptions, the 
always insufficient state grants, the misap- 
propriation of funds, the lottery, and, of 
course, the constant debts. 

It was a culmination of these troubles 
that resulted in the entire faculty resigning 
in 1815. The following year the college 
was forced to suspend for four years. In- 
ternal difficulties again forced a closing in 
1832. When the college reopened in 1834, 
it was under different auspices—the Metho- 
dist Church—and under healthier condi- 
tions—the principal, or president as he 
was now calli, and the faculty had a voice 
in its affairs. Dickinson had survived a 
stormy half century and was now ready 
to take its permanent place in America’s 
system of higher education. _ 

Perhaps some may feel that this little 
college in Carlisle does not merit inclu- 
sion among our colonial institutions. There 
are several points to be considered. First, 
was the grammar school a direct forerun- 
ner of the college? And the answer must 
be in the affirmative if we agree that the 
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college sprang from this source, that the 
college used the same building, that seven 
of the nine original patentees became col- 
lege trustees. In many ways, Dickinson 
College has as much right to recognize 
1773 as the date of its origin as the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has to accept 1740 
as the year of its birth. 

But even if we should discard the gram- 
mar school entirely in our consideration 
of the colllege, when exactly did the co- 
lonial period end and when did our na- 
tional existence begin? Did the United 
States become a nation legally on July 4, 
1776, when we declared our freedom, or 
did our national life begin only after Great 
Britain’s acknowledgment of that freedom? 
It depends on the point of view. In any 
event, Dickinson’s charter was granted four 
months before the ratification of the Treaty 
of Paris; at the time the college was 
founded the colonies were operating under 
the Articles of Confederation; and by the 
time the Constitution was adopted and 
Washington was elected President, several 
classes had already graduated at Carlisle. 
Therefore, if not strictly colonial, Dickin- 
son College is certainly pre-Federal. 

Furthermore, Dickinson was founded by 
some of the noblest of the colonial char- 
acters, and deserves inclusion for that, if 
no other reason. Today it’s still a small 
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college, fewer than a thousand students 
of both sexes, but it’s proud of its scholastic 
attainments and it’s proud of its rich tra- 
ditions. For on the tree-shaded campus, 
with its quaint buildings of beautiful Geor- 
gian design, we can still sense the presence 
of those old rugged individualists who 
fathered this institution in the days of its 
early struggles—John Montgomery, John 
Armstrong, James Wilson, Robert Magaw, 
William Irvine, Ephraim Blaine, William 
Bingham, Robert Davidson, James Ross, 
Robert Johnston, and, particularly, John 
Dickinson, Benjamin Rush, and Charles 
Nisbet. These men were not infallible. 
Far from it. They made their full share 
of mistakes, as did the founders of other 
early colleges, as do men of action in every 
place and in every age. But they were 
right enough of the time to achieve their 
purpose. And Dickinson College at Car- 
lisle stands today as a fitting monument to 
their amazing foresight, their unflagging 
courage, their never-failing determination, 
their sturdy pioneering spirit, their deep 
and abiding faith in the new nation and 
that nation’s destiny. 


(The writer is deeply indebted to James Henry 
Morgan and his History of Dickinson College for 
many of the facts and statements contained 
herein.) 
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Health Insurance 


Whereas, Powerful forces are at work to enforce the passage of a compulsory health in- 
surance or socialized medicine act, and 


Whereas, Such action would mean further heavy taxation through the creation of an- 


other huge bureaucracy, and 


Whereas, Such legislation would violate the freedom and individual liberty of the 
people of the United States of America, and 


Whereas, Such government invasion in the field of medical care could open an avenue 
of advance into other professions with a welfare State or Socialism the in- 
evitable result, 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution vigorously 
oppose legislation designed to create State Medical care with its vast exten- 
sion of a parasitic bureaucracy which could result in a Socialistic state in 
violation of the principles set forth in the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 
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T was a cold, drizzly morning in Febru- 

ary of 1918 when a small Norwegian 
steamer reached the New York wharf. 
There was not much freight or baggage 
coming from war-torn Europe, and only a 
few passengers. To their discomfort on 
the trip had been added the danger of 
floating mines and enemy submarines. No 
reporters were on the dock and none of 
the gay paraphernalia and crowds which 
in peacetime welcome incoming steamers. 

The few possessions we brought back 
with us passed custom formalities rapidly, 
and we left the dock to enter the great 
city of New York, teeming with war activi- 
ties and wealth. This was enough to make 
Americans proud of our young Nation, 
which was making its contribution to the 
Allied cause. 

After a few weeks spent among family 
and friends anxious to help us, I felt the 
need for action. It seemed impossible to 
sit at ease when such misery reigned over 
the old world we had left behind us. 1 
felt compelled to warn my American com- 
patriots of the terrible threat residing in 
communism as | had seen it take over 
all of Russia. The great harvests, and the 
forests, mines, and the other wealth of 
the Czarist Empire offered so much on 
which the Communists could draw for fur- 
ther conquest in their plan for World Revo- 
lution. Russia was so very distant that 
the United States was completely ignorant 
of what had happened. 

There seemed two obligations. One to 
aid White Russian refugees, driven by the 
Soviets from their homes, penniless and 
starving; the other to tell the American 
public of Soviet hatred of democracy and 
all that our new world ideals represented. 
We had heard their plans from soap-box 
speeches in Russia, and anyone could read 
their propaganda in the writings of Karl 
Marx and his early followers. 

Personally we refugees had witnessed 
the difference between propaganda of a 
millennium and active terrorism once the 
communist government had established it- 
self. The promise was of a heaven on 
earth, the performance was patterned on 
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the tyranny of Genghis Kahn and of Attila 
in the Middle Ages. 

Very soon a small emergency aid com- 
mittee had been set up under the guidance 
of Mr. Elihu Root, my father’s old friend. 
We did all that such a group could do, 
with the generous gifts which came to 
us, to relieve the sufferings and find work 
for the increasing number of refugees. 
My part in the committee was making the 
appeal for funds, and in so doing | had 
occasion to recite the circumstances which 
forced so many of Russia’s finest citizens 
into exile. Most of Russia’s economic 
forces, large sections of the military, both 
officers and privates, and administrative 
groups poured over every frontier of that 
country, especially after the three years 
of civil war and bloody sacrifice under 
Soviet terror. 

I found to my surprise that, though there 
was great interest, most Americans were 
misinformed as to the history of the Czar- 
ist’s Empire and the life of the Russian 
people. Truthful news of the upheaval 
had never reached this country, where in- 
terest was concentrated on the western 
front of the World War. There was a gen- 
eral, and very wrong notion that the com- 
munists had overthrown the Czar and that 
the red revolutionaries resembled the pio- 
neers of early American history, than which 
nothing could be more false. 

To bring the story of the Russian revolu- 
tion into chronological sequence, let me 
say that, during the long years of the First 
World War, for which old Russia had not 
been sufficiently prepared, the centralized 
and antiquated Imperial administration 
had been greatly strained. While four 
Allies defended two hundred miles in 
France, Russia, single-handed, fought on 
a two thousand mile front. She was the 
only one of the Allies to fight on enemy 
territory and at great sacrifice she cap- 
tured the Provinces of East Prussia, of 
Galicia, the Carpathians, and an enormous 
advance was made in the Near East. Her 
casualties amounted to approximately four 
million, but she was still fighting in the 
Allied cause even when the parliamentary 
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revolution of March 1917 effected the 
abdication of the Emperor and established 
a constitutional provisional government. 
This was followed in October of the same 
year by the communist revolution. 

Count von Ludendorf, in his Memoirs 
gives the official explanation of how the 
communist propagandists entered Russia, 
overthrew the provisional government and 
established the Soviet capital at Moscow. 
From the second volume of his Memoirs, 
in a paragraph too long to quote in full, 
we gather that when America entered the 
war on the Allied side, the German Emperor 
called a council at some point behind his 
armies in Northern France. Hindenburg, 
Mackenson, and Ludendorf are all men- 
tioned as being present. It was decided that 
the only chance for Germany’s success 
was to do away with its eastern front— 
make peace with Russia. In order to ac- 
complish this, the council of war planned 
to inject communism into Russia, break 
down the Russian war machine and demo- 
cratic government, establish a puppet gov- 
ernment of their own, and sign a peace, 
which would give them a hold on the 
war materials and the harvest necessary 
to feed Germany and continue the war. 
Few people, I find, have read this official 
account by Ludendorf. 

The Germans sent Lenin and a group 
of his communist followers over the Rus- 
sian frontier in a sealed car, giving them, 
according to General von Hoffman, seventy 
million gold marks for propaganda pur- 
poses. German money and German propa- 
ganda were found in communist cells when 
they were raided, but we did not know of 
official German backing of Lenin until we 
saw Count Mirbach (whom we had known 
well while he served in the German Em- 
bassy in St. Petersburg years previously) 
and a German staff arrive for an official 
visit to the newly declared Soviet govern- 
ment. Mirbach gathered up the chaotic 
elements of the communist regime and 
carried them off to Moscow, where he was 
instrumental in giving form to the new 
government. Soon afterwards, in Febru- 
ary of 1918, Mirbach signed the peace 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk. The Ukraine was 
occupied by a German general, the harvest 
was requisitioned for the benefit of the 
fatherland and the German army. Then 
for nearly two years Mirbach sat in Mos- 
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foreign policy of the Soviet regime. Lenin 
and Trotsky, and their Bolshevik group, 
were permitted to loot and destroy the 
homes and economic life of Russia. From 
palaces to the peasant huts misery reigned. 
Some three million individuals escaped, 
but in the chaos of the holocaust’s first 
years, it was vaguely counted that some 
fifty million of the Russian populace were 
criminally killed or died through famine 
and disease. 

The general program of the Communists 
included world revolution, and in this 
Lenin, Trotsky and their followers pre- 
served the Marxist tradition. They planned 
to establish cells, which, in various coun- 
tries, would develop into fifth columns. 
The propaganda from these cells would be 
adapted to the mentality of the various 
peoples, always promising a millennium, 
always suggesting treacherous action, and 
always followed by autocratic dictatorship. 

For instance, in the United States it 
soon became apparent to those of us who 
had watched the terror in Russia that 
there were individuals suggesting that life 
in Russia offered many advantages over 
the American tradition. Mr. Bainbridge 
Colby, President Wilson’s Secretary of 
State, had denounced the Bolshevik regime 
of Russia and all it stood for. And under 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Stimson had maintained 
Mr. Colby’s policy. Therefore, the Soviet 
goverhment had not been given recogni- 
tion by us. 

However, our immigration laws did not 
prohibit the entrance of Communist agents 
to our country and they were continually 
penetrating the varied strata of our na- 
tional life. We heard of labor leaders, 
of lecturers, and social workers preaching 
communism in one phase or another. “Par- 
lor Pinks” were being received and seized 
every opportunity for selling their ideology. 
Several of the newspapers avowedly de- 
fended red doctrines, and it was not long 
before Americans were discussing with 
great interest the possibilities of the five- 
year plan, widely advertised as a remedy 
for all financial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural ills. There was famine in Russia, but 
it was represented as a result of the Czar- 
ist maladministration and the great war. 
American charity was forthcoming, as al- 
ways, and succored the Russian people. 
Some of those who carried relief to Russia 
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brought back terrible tales of Soviet cruelty 
and the wretched state of the Russian peo- 
ple, but even the voices of such men as 
Father Walsh and the Honorable Martin 
Dies were drowned in the hubbub of con- 
tradiction and pro-Soviet propaganda. 

Opposition to this insiduous trend came 
at first only from a few who had actually 
been in Russia, but soon a movement was 
organized among patriotic Americans, 
whose indignation was aroused by the at- 
tacks on our institutions. First among 
the latter was an organized movement by 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and the American Legion, who under 
the name “National Defense Conference” 
made an effort to arouse public opinion. 
Under their auspices meetings were staged 
in Washington and at various other points 
over the country with speakers of distinc- 
tion from our Army and Navy, the FBI, 
and by various political men who appre- 
ciated the growing danger. It was not long 
before the Honorable Martin Dies had 
organized in Congress a committee to fight 
un-American activities. From this group 
emanated a new appreciation of the Ameri- 
can traditions of life. Later, when in 
1933, the Roosevelt administration recog- 
nized the Soviets and handed over to them 
the old Russian Embassy, the official situa- 
tion accorded them was misused to spread 
new waves of red propaganda over the 
country. They could be more open since 
they had diplomatic immunity and official 
position in our midst. There was a pene- 
tration of many unsuspecting groups, such 
as labor unions, women’s clubs, student 
bodies, faculties of colleges, religious or- 
ganizations, and even some Government 
departments. It was no longer an insidu- 
ous attack on our institutions, but an 
avowed purpose to overthrow the American 
Government by force and violence, and 
this advance of the reds was abetted and 
encouraged by large numbers of Ameri- 
cans, who were either guileless enough to 
believe the new doctrine a new form of 
democracy or were cynical enough to think 
they would gain by the destruction of our 
democratic inheritance. 

In December of 1936, dining at the Brit- 
ish Embassy, I sat by one of the German 
Embassy’s Secretaries, Schultz by name. 
He was pleased to find me interested in 
Austria and Germany. After chatting dis- 
armingly in German, I asked Schultz if I 
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might make a pertinent inquiry, which he 
need not answer unless he cared to. He 
assented and I continued—I knew as I had 
been in Russia at the time, and had read 
Count Ludendorf’s Memoirs, exactly to 
what extent Germany had fathered the 
Communist revolution in Russia. I had 
been in St. Petersburg when Mirbach ar- 
rived with his German staff, and we had 
owned property in the Ukraine where the 
German occupation had been through 1918. 
I had also been interested in the fact that 
republican Germany had been the first to 
recognize the Soviet Government and re- 
store to the representatives of Lenin the 
old Russian Embassy in Berlin. As I knew 
all of this, it was useless to debate these 
facts. But what I should like him to tell 
me was why after they had so built up 
and protected the Soviets, Hitler’s govern- 
ment now turned against their Communist 
proteges. Schultz seemed increasingly un- 
comfortable and indignant as I progressed. 
He did not contradict any of my statements. 
By the time I had finished my inquiry, he 
burst forth with a frank reply. He told 
me that it was incomprehensible to them 
(the Germans of Hitler) that after all they 
had done for the Communists the latter 
should have used the Embassy as a center 
of propaganda to undermine Germany. He 
embroidered on this theme with exclama- 
tions as to Communist ingratitude! What 
an amusing confirmation of the Germans’ 
iniquity which had boomeranged! 

It is hard to put in the space of a short 
article even the skeleton of so momentous 
a movement from the initial activities of 
Marx through the Russian terror and the 
efforts of the Soviet government to further 
the great plan for World Revolution. The 
battle is still waging in the Orient, where 
the latest chapter is being written in terms 
of civil war. In the countries behind the 
iron curtain, economic and political life 
is dominated by the Soviet state. In every 
democratic country Communists are work- 
ing overtime to break down free institu- 
tions and create fifth columns, which in 
case of war avowedly would be prepared 
to sabotage and otherwise serve the enemy. 

In these world conditions, every Ameri- 
can must necessarily weigh in his mind 
fundamental values in patriotism by look- 
ing at the price paid by our pioneers and 
our founders for the Nation they left us. 
Then we must realize that this inheritance 
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is the source of our wealth and power make between our ideals and their ide- 
today—wealth and power enough to give ology? 
us world leadership and the opportunity Note: Madam Julia Grant Cantacuzene has 
of absorbing millions of immigrants. Com- long been a member of this Society and in the 
paring all this to the destruction of spiritual days when her health permitted was very active. 
: ‘ She now holds membership in the Sara de Soto 
and material wealth wherever communism 
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An agitator was addressing a crowd of workingmen in Britain. “Comes the era 
of the common man,” he said, “and you will enjoy the pleasures of the rich. You will 
walk down Park Lane wearing a top hat “i 

“Excuse me,” interrupted a member of the audience, “but Hi’d rather ’ave a 
cloth cap.” 

“Or, if you prefer, a cloth cap,” went on the speaker. “You'll wear a cutaway 
coat and pinstripe trousers.” 

“Excuse me,” interposed the interrupter again, “but Hi’m more comfortable in 
corduroys.” 

“Very well, corduroys if you insist,” continued the annoyed orator. “And you'll 
ride to work in a Rolls Royce.” 

“Excuse me,” said the cockney, “but Hi’d rather use me bike.” 

The agitator left the platform, grabbed the man by the sleeve and shook him 
roughly. “Listen you,” he said between his teeth, “comes the era of the common man, 


and you'll do what you are bloody well ordered to do! 


Registrar Ge 


While the administration building is undergoing repairs it is necessary to store the 
bound copies of the application papers, making it impossible for the office to obtain 
the necessary information to reply to many inquiries. 


‘ 
eek The following story comes from England: | 
ae Announcement of the neral’s Office u 
y 
ee be returned to its normal order before the fifteenth of September. Your patience will y 
be appreciated. 
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[3 SHALL NOT attempt to go into detail 


in an exposition of the Constitution of 
the United States. Such procedure does 
not come within the scope of this discus- 
sion for I note that the great document 
takes up about thirteen closely written 
pages in the American History book that 
I have in my possession. Perhaps it would 
be well for all of us to read the Constitution 
about once a year. 

My intention here, therefore, will be to 
write more particularly of the great prin- 
ciples that actuated this immortal docu- 
ment of ours and also to show that these 
principles started to grow many, many 
years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence or the Constitution of the United 
States were ever thought of. I shall try 
to show that these principles always existed 
in the minds of Anglo Saxon people, to 
whom we as Americans belong. The main 
principles of government as exemplified by 
that race the world over, now silently en- 
dorse every provision to be found in the 
Constitution of the United States and that, 
irrespective of the fact that a limited mon- 
archy is the traditional head of the greater 
part of that race. 

We come then to our first thought, 
namely: that the Constitution of the United 
States represents the very best traditions 
of the Anglo Saxon race and that leads us 
to remember that our racial history did 
not begin when our national history did. 
As a nation, we are little more than one 
hundred and sixty years old and as a race, 
we are much older than that. 

I suppose we can say that the Anglo 
Saxon part of the Caucasian race was com- 
pleted after the Norman Invasion of Eng- 
land in 1066. The Norman blood was 
the last blend that was put into our blood. 
I received a postcard the other day from 
a genealogical institution in New York ask- 


ing me if I knew that my original | ancestor 


The Constitution of the 
United States— 


OA \ Growth of the 


crossed the igh with William the Con- 
queror. Had I been disposed to pay that 
institution a certain sum, they would have 
sent me my family tree, with the name of 
my militant ancestor at the top. And had 
I not been more concerned about where I 
was going than from whence I came, I 
might have had that Society send along 
my family tree. Nevertheless, | would not 
care to dispute the word of this far-famed 
institution, for it is true that what we 
might term the Anglo Saxon race is a blend 
of at least four Caucasian varieties—Brit- 
ish, Danish, Saxon, and Norman. We can- 
not get far with the significance of the 
Constitution unless we remember that. 

Now the Constitution of the United States 
is the climax of great democratic senti- 
ments that have been accumulating down 
the centuries. Though Greece is said to 
be the cradle of democracy, one has to 
admit that the Anglo Saxon peoples have 
taken the lead in democracy as we know 
it today. True, it has had to battle nearly 
all the time against despotic monarchs and 
not so many years have passed since the 
cessation of struggle between autocracy and 
democracy in the Anglo Saxon race. Any 
monarchy that exists within the confines of 
that race today lives only because it is 
democratic in its essence. 

Let us now see what we mean when we 
say that the principles behind the Consti- 
tution started to grow centuries ago. No 
sooner had the Anglo Saxon race become 
perfected and consolidated than it began 
to smart under the injustices of despotism. 
That, as we know it, has evolved from the 
family to the tribe, from the tribe to the 
clan, and from the clan to the nation. It 
all started way back when the father ruled 
the family with an iron hand, when his 
word was law, whether that word was good 
or bad. This spread from the family right 
on up until, we the nations of the earth 
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began to be formed; autocracy, rather 
than autonomy was the rule. The Anglo 
Saxon peoples were no exception to this. 

Little was done toward the eradication 
of autocracy during the reign of William 
the Conqueror and little indeed could be 
done. Nor was anything done either dur- 
ing the reign of his son, William Rufus, 
to strike at the citadel of despotism but just 
a few years later, in the reign of Henry I, 
the first Charter of Liberties was drawn up. 
Kings, however, were still despots and it 
was hard to have their rule invaded. Popu- 
lar Anglo Saxon sentiment was determined 
to go all the way from autocracy to 
democracy. 

Henry I’s Charter of Liberty did not 
amount to much until the reign of King 
John. Things had reached such a climax 
that the barons were determined they would 
stand it no longer. They had King John 
meet them in a meadow at Runneymede, 
and there, with all the pomp of royalty on 
the one hand, and all the plainness of 
democracy on the other, the King signed 
a very important document. In that docu- 
ment he admitted one thing and promised 
several others. First he complied with the 
opinion of the men who drew up the docu- 
ment—that neither the Crown nor anybody 
else had any power to interfere with the 
rights of the people. They had him prom- 
ise also that no man should be imprisoned 
without a trial; that justice should not be 
delayed, denied, or sold; and lastly, the 
very thing which our American forefathers 
upheld, that there should be no taxation 
without representation. This was called 
the signing of the Magna Charta, and it 
was found necessary to affirm it and revive 
it, again and again in the course of Ameri- 
can history. 

The next chapter in the history of democ- 
racy as it is found in the Anglo Saxon race 
comes in the action of that great Com- 
moner, Simon De Montford who was the 
instigator of the Parliamentary system of 
government. He lived in the reign of 
Henry III. When that king summoned a 
Counril to ask for money and instead of 
their talking finances to him they talked 
democracy. The upshot of all this was that 
Simon De Montford, usurping the very 
authority of the King himself, called to- 
gether the first Parliament ever held in 
Britain, whose representatives were actu- 
ally elected by the people. The present 
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Parliament of England is founded on the 
principles of this first assembly that Simon 
De Montfort called. Some of us know the 
fate of this man. Not only was he put 
to death, but his body was mutilated after- 
ward out of sheer spite by his royalist 
enemies, but what he did could never be 
eradicated from the life of the Anglo Saxon 
race. 

There is little need for me to write of 
the next chapter in Anglo-Democracy. 
Most of us are as familiar with it as we are 
with the 23rd Psalm. We know how King 
Charles I was made to bend to the insistence 
of Cromwell’s sentiments, those of the army 
and the people who stood behind him. 
Charles could never thrust down the throats 
of his people the Divine Right of Kings. 
We know how he violated the Bill of Rights 
which he promised so loyally to support 
before such men as Hampton, Pymn, Sel- 
don and Cromwell. We know, too, that 
after the Civil War that followed in the 
gray dawn of one morning, his head was 
severed from his body because of his vio- 
lation of the sacred rights of the English 
people. 

Then was when it seemed as though 
democracy had come into its own among 
the Anglo Saxon peoples. Had it not been 
for the fact that Cromwell failed to recog- 
nize the former system of government, Eng- 
land might have been a Republic today. 
Cromwell, however, claimed the right to 
choose his own successor, which as we 
know was his inefficient son, who was only 
too glad to retire into private life with a 
pension from the crown. The coming back 
of Charles II just meant a revival of 
autocracy, despite all promises to the con- 
trary as contained in the Declaration of 
Breda. The battle for democracy went on 
almost through the whole period of the 
Stuarts. Sometimes the autocracy of a 
king or a queen was so intense as to be 
intolerable; at other times it was more sub- 
dued, but it was always there. 

Coming now to the events that crossed 
the threshold of our national life, we might 
say that the coming of George III to the 
throne of England marked an unusual 
revival of royal prerogative. He had trou- 
ble with the people of England long before 
his troubles with the people of America. 
Parliament was fighting his autocracy at 
the very time when the American situation 
came up. Furthermore that body fought 
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it all the way through the American crisis. 
At no time during the American Revolution 
did George III carry the unanimous con- 
sent for that war of either his government 
or of his people. Men like Chatham, Burke, 
and Fox protested against his action to 
the last. 

The sentiment of the people was shown 
in a series of articles that appeared in 
“The Daily Advisor” protesting vigorously 
against the attitude of the King to the 
American people. These came out under 
the signature of one Junius, but no one ever 
knew who Junius was. At last, pressure 
against the actions and attitude of King 
George III became so strong that the ad- 
dress of the Duke of Richmond to the throne 
settled the whole dastardly business. The 
British troops were called off American 
soil, the independence of the Colonies was 
recognized and George III and his suc- 
cessors learned a lesson that they never 
forgot. That the Duke of Richmond’s ad- 
dress to the throne came at a time when 
the British troops were being worsted, we 
know, but all along the king had to sail 
against the combined tide of his government 
and the people in regard to the American 
issue. 

Whenever one goes over this grand 
story in the national life of our Republic 
there is always one thing in evidence. It 
will be noticed despotism as evidenced by 
George III is sandwiched in between two 
periods of democracy—the one mild, the 
other pronounced. On the one side just 
a little higher up the line we have the rea- 
sonable reign of Queen Anne, the righteous 
reigns of William and Mary jointly. On 
the other side just a little lower we have 
George IV, William IV, and the good Queen 
Victoria. These latter reigns represent full- 
blown democracy, almost as perfect as we 
have it today. But here, in the reign of 
George III we have a flare of autocracy. 

Why was this? The only explanation 
seems that George III represented in him- 
self the introduction of foreign blood to the 
throne of England. This was necessary in 
order to secure a protestant succession to 
the throne. The grandfather of George III 
could not speak a word of English when 
he came to the throne. He came from a 
land where democracy was then scarcely 
in its infancy. It would seem, however, 
that George I brought to the English throne 
something more than a foreign language, 
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this something more running to the third 
og ye and breaking out in the mailed 

st of the perpetrator of the American 
Revolution. The monarchs immediately 
above and below him tried to be true to 
the principles of democracy that had flowed 
in the veins of the Anglo Saxon race for 
centuries. 

There is also this to be said although it 
might be paradoxical to say it. The Ameri- 
can War of the Revolution added thousands 
of miles of land to British dominions. 
America was lost, but the kings of England 
were convinced after that, that no other 
land should be lost by a repetition of the 
mistake of George III. What has been the 
policy of English kings since then? Why, 
we all know. It has been to follow the 
sentiments of their democratic govern- 
ments; to give the right of autonomy to 
every part of their Empire that is able to 
handle it; and to subscribe to the passion 
for liberty that has ever flowed in the 
veins of the Anglo Saxon peoples. 

What are the present results of this? 
Our cousins beyond the seas have a Con- 
stitution almost identical to that of ours, 
though there are some disparities to be 
sure. There is the succession to the throne, 
yea the throne itself, and the union of 
Church and State, the latter, however, being 
more dangerous than the former. Politi- 
cally, however, the two Constitutions are 
almost alike in that both of them repre- 
sent a government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, the finishing touch 
being put to Britain’s system in your time 
and mine, when the vetoing power of the 
House of Lords was curtailed in the early 
part of this century. In fact, the British 
Constitution actually provides for the turn- 
ing out of its government in three weeks, 
should its disagreement on any issue re 
a certain extremity, and no King, no Prime 
Minister, and no Lord can say anything 
about it. 

What we are trying to say is this: That 
it took the American element of the Anglo 
Saxon peoples to clinch that for which the 
whole race had striven for centuries. Our 
forefathers came over with the principles 
of Simon De Montfort, with the ideas of 
those Barons who wrested Magna Charta 
from King John, with the beliefs of Oliver 
Cromwell who with the axe and block 
taught the royalty of his day that it could 
not violate the sacred rights of the people. 
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So universally did these sentiments prevail, 
that we can say today that the difference 
between the modern American and the 
modern Englishman is that the former 
represents a form of liberty embodied in 
a Republic, and the latter that which is em- 
bodied in a limited monarchy. But in 
thinking of our great Constitution we 
should never forget the precedent it had 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, even though 
__ that precedent was climaxed in the Western. 
The beauty of all this is that the English 
speaking peoples have always admitted this 
forthe governments of other countries rep- 
_ resenting the Anglo-Saxon race are the 
silent witnesses of the main principles of 
ours. No British historian will say a good 
word for the attitude of George III to his 
American colonies. They see it as we have 
seen it—a black spot appearing between 
_ two periods of democracy—the one mild, 
_ the other pronounced. 
We have seen, therefore, how the Con- 
_ stitution of the United States was a growth 
of the centuries. What we did when we 
made our country independent was the 
climax of that natal freedom that had 
_ been flowing in our veins for centuries. 
There can be no doubt that we have in 


Our Constitution of the United States 
(Like a fine old tree.) 


By Harriet Swan SPENCE 
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this immortal document something upon 
which we can build—I have no patience 
with those who talk about “scrapping the 
Constitution.” When our forefathers said 
they had done the best they could with it, 
and that it was not perfect they did not 
mean that we should pull it down and make 
it anew. They simply meant that we should 
build upon it; that we should preserve all its 
glorious traditions, and read into it other 
provisions for which circumstances might 
call. 

There is little need to say that we have 
not yet reached the end of the road to 
democracy. We are finding each year that 
this word means something new. We shall 
find that it means more than we have ever 
yet dreamed. We stand together, there- 
fore, as citizens of this great Republic; 
stand with united effort, as we try to put 
our land under the jurisdiction of a Con- 
stitution greater than that of Washing- 
ton’s, one that indeed fulfills all that might 
be lacking in that—namely, The Consti- 
tution of what Jesus called, “The Kingdom 
of God.” 


Note: Dr. Clark is pastor of the Power Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church of Jackson, Miss. st 
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Deborah Avery 


Note: Mrs. Spence was chosen “State Mother of Nebraska for 1947.” 


A cherished thing, like some old stately tree 
With sturdy branches spreading proud and Sad 
Its roots made strong by winter sleet and storm. 
It grows in grandeur as its motive, warm, 
Bespeaks of truth to all beneath the sky. 


It shelters underneath its stretching wings 

A Pat who boasts while some Eliza sings; 


Stepinski rants till clouds are low and dak 
And he has scattered all within the park. 
Here Jake may peddle lace, no guarantee. 


Men shall be free! 


The firm old tree still shades them all the same; 
Is just to all; the boon for which they came. 
The men who planted this, packed firm the sod; 
Inspired by need of man; in hand of God. 

But some, who need it most, forget to ask: 
“What is my task?” 


She is a member of the 
Chapter of Lincoln, Neb. 
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Objectives of the United World 
Federalists 


By Cou. ALFRED C. OLIVER, JR. 


Past National Chaplain, Veterans of Foreign Wars 


N view of what is happening in the 

United States on an international level, 
it is well for us to remember that some 
twenty-five million citizens of the United 
States, who have federal positions, and who 
are or have been in one of the armed serv- 
ices, have, at some time or other, solemnly 
‘sworn to uphold our present form of gov- 
ernment. Also those who served overseas 
came out of that experience with a deep 
conviction that these United States of Amer- 
ica will need strong military protection for 
many years to come, and that our form of 
government, with all of its imperfections, 
is still the best in the world. In fact, the 
average man on the street feels the same 
way, whenever he stops to consider world 
conditions, 

But one of the troubles with our present 
generation is the fact that we have grown 
lazy intellectually and politically. We often 
permit others to think and to act for us, 
as was evidenced in the last election, when 
only 47% of our voters took the trouble to 
exercise their franchise. Freedom, in an 
imperfect, changing world, where so few 
of its people enjoy a truly democratic form 
of government or have had any appreciable 
training in democratic ways, challenges us 
to constant struggle and watchfulness if we 
are to preserve our fundamental institu- 
tions. Today, there is a vital need for a 
rebirth of those ideals for which we and 
our forefathers have fought. 

Few of us realize it, or if we do, find it 
hard to believe, but there is an attempt 
being made to sell our country down the 
river. One of the leaders in this movement 
is an organization called the “United World 
Federalists,” which advocates that the 
United States participate in a World Fed- 
eral Government, which shall be “open at 
all times to all nations without the right of 
secession”; which shall have authority to 
raise revenue by “direct taxing power in- 
dependent of national taxation” ; and which 


shall prohibit “the possession by any nation 
of armament and forces beyond an ap- 
proved level required for internal policing.” 

As Cord Meyer, Jr., a member of the 
National Executive Council of United 
World Federalists said April 19, 1947, in 
a speech delivered at Washington, D. C. 
“The United Nations must be able to pro- 
hibit by binding enactment the manufac- 
ture or ownership by any national govern. 
ment of the means of organized warfare.” 
This would result in the destruction of the 
sovereignty of the United States. 

It must be evident to any one that in 
order for any world government to attain 
the power desired by the United World Fed- 
eralists, there must be a surrender of sov« 
ereignty by all of the participating nations, 
All patriots, who stop to realize the impli- 
cations, will be mighty slow to vote for 
such a destructive change in our form of 
government. 

Warren R. Austin, in a magazine article 
last May, wrote: “There is no indication 
that the minds of Soviet leaders work in 
a way that would lead them to surrender 
any of their sovereignty. . . . How would 
the voting power be arranged in this World 
Federation? In terms of population so that 
the United States would have six per cent 
of the votes? ... What would prevent 
the seizure of administrative machinery? 
Lenin seized power from a struggling new 
democracy and then used force to suppress 
a representative congress. Hitler obtained 
power under the democratic Weimar con- 
stitution and then seized total control. 
World Federalists do not face the geo- 
graphical, political, economic and spiritual 
facts of the world in which we live.” 

So, considering the U.S.S.R. above, we 
find that it is impossible to establish a 
workable world government without having 
her as an honest participant, which makes 
the proposal impracticable. Nevertheless, 
without being realistic in this vital matter 
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up to and including last June, twenty-three 
state legislatures and ninety-six representa- 
tives in Congress, have endorsed in various 
forms and degrees, the idea of a World 
Federated State. The U. S. Congress has 
identified itself with this movement by 
saying in House Joint Memorial No. 13— 
“(1) A United Nations Legislature em- 
powered to enact laws providing for pro- 
gressive disarmament of all nations and 
prohibiting the manufacture or possession 
of forbidden armaments or conspiracy to 
arm and wage war.” 

(4) A United Nations Police Force to 
enforce decisions of the United Nations 
Courts and of the United Nations Legis- 
lature.” 

Such action is hard to understand but it 
is evident that an overwhelming desire for 
peace motivated by the wish to protect 
their loved ones, has resulted in this form 
of mass hysteria. 

The World Federalists write often and 
long about the desirability of establishing 
a world government where law shall reign 
supreme. John Foster Dulles answers this 
by saying: “The gap between legal author- 
ity and social and political realities in a 
world state would be so enormous as to 
condemn it to futility. Social life is regu- 
lated not only by law and institutions of 
government, but by different usages, tra- 
ditions, moral and religious conceptions 
and political and economic ideologies.” 

Professor T. B. Lake of Wake Forest 
College points out the difficulties confront- 
ing the organization of a world government 


“Babore people c can be peiaalema to abandon one faith they must be given s some- 


by saying: “We are asked to form a world 
government where there are different re- 
ligions—not different denominations of the 
same religion, but religions diametrically 
opposed to each other—different races, 
different cultural backgrounds and different 
views as to what the purpose and nature 
of government is.” The practical question 
s “Can we trust the populations of the 
world to put in office men upon whom we 
shall be safe in conferring the power we 
now confer on Congress, our President and 
the Supreme Court?” I am sure that Mr. 
Average Citizen would answer emphati- 
cally, NO! 

There are many who sincerely feel that 
the times are desperate and that world 
government must be established at once if 
civilization is to be saved. But this is one 
decision that citizens of the United States 
must think through most carefully. There 
are many others, who with equal honesty 
and unselfishness, feel that the peoples of 
the world are not yet ready to take such a 
momentous step and that it will take years 
of education before the necessary mutual 
understanding will have been accomplished. 

So, to those who are sure that if the 
United States now enters a World Govern- 
ment such as the United World Federalists 
have envisioned, we shall find ourselves a 
satellite of the U.S.S.R., an appeal is made 
to assume the role of a present-day Paul 
Revere and make it their business to warn 
their friends and neighbors concerning this 
serious threat to the safety and sovereignty 
of the United States of America. 


thing else to grab hold of as a means gs salvation. Men cannot live without faith 


in something. 
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WORLD GOVERNMENT 
People or the Government? 


the National Defense pages in 
the August Magazine which picture 
World Government’s advance on the polit- 
ical front both in the state legislatures and 
in the House of Representatives. 

Any sort of world government means 
that we relinquish supreme political au- 
thority. Some think that even a “limited” 
world government would require the for- 
feiture of all national sovereignty. 

In this country constitutional interpre- 
tation and judicial decree have established 
that national sovereignty rests with the 
People of the United States and not with 
the Government. “We the people of the 
United States . . . do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America,” and thereby form the Federal 
Government. 

What authority have state legislatures or 
Congressmen to transfer or surrender the 
powers of the people of the United States 
to a state outside the political limits of the 
nation? What right have they to act be- 
yond that of agents? Have you, the voter, 
expressed an opinion on world govern- 
ment? 


$64 Question—What Can I Do? 


There is much you can do. 
United World Federalists claim 700 
local chapters. Try to find one in your 


‘town and get their literature for study of 


their side of the matter. It will open your 
Write us for the opposition argu- 
ments. Send us 30¢ for the Congressional 


Digest which “—- pro and con by experts. 


Having studied and made up your mind 
against world government, ACT. 

Interview or write your own county r 
resentatives in your own state if you live in 


the 22 “black” states on our map, for they 


are even now petitioning Congress for 


world government in some form. Demand 


an explanation for selling you down the 
Ask if they know what they voted 
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for in the petition. Tell where you stand 
and why. EDUCATE THEM. Few of 
them have gone into the subject. They 
fell for the usual bait of peace. 

If your state is not among the 22 peti- 
tioning, all the more reason to approach 
your county representatives BEFORE they 
pass any world government resolution. 
Again, educate them. Your state may be 
the next target for attack by world govern- 
ment forces, for with funds unlimited, they 
expect to gain in each and every state at 
the next meeting of the legislatures. 

Work on your Governor. In the 22, the 
Governor signed most of the memorials be- 
fore they were sent to Congress. Tell him 
your stand. Educate him, too. So far we 
have lost by default, not by fight. 

Tell your senators and your congress- 
man in Washington what you think. Con- 
centrate on the 93 Congressmen already 
committed to world government if they 
come from your state. (August Magazine) 
The form of the letter is immaterial. Write 
Hon. So-and-So, House (or Senate) Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Having educated yourself, your repre- 
sentatives, now educate your friends. Talk 
world government opposition. Remember 
in only two states has the voter been con- 
sulted so far. 

Take the matter up in DAR meetings 
and educate your own chapter members. 
The DAR has been passing resolutions 
against world government since 1941. Un- 
til now the question has not been a burning 
one. Let this fight be your own contribu- 
tion to national defense this year. 

Get in touch with other patriotic organ- 
izations in your town. Arrange meetings 
to educate the townspeople. Use radio and 
newspaper to tell the people what is going 
on. 
Send to us for material to fight with, 
Study it. Pass it on. 

Help us start little back-fires all over the 
“grass roots” to put out the threatening 
flame of world government. Fight for our 


American heritage of INDEPENDENCE— 
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unlimited power to govern ourselves, free 
from outside interference; to declare peace 
or war, unhampered by outside control. 


Declaration of DEPENDENCE 
July 4, 1949, was celebrated by 17 Amer- 


ican writers issuing an appeal for the co- 
operation of 4,000 American writers to as- 
sist in transforming the United Nations 
into a limited world government. 

A summary of their “Declaration of 
Dependence” states: “World government 
must have the power to enforce a prohibi- 
tion of the use or threat of force in settle- 
ment of international disputes, to limit 
national armed forces to the levels re- 
quired’ for the preservation of domestic 
order, to deal with individuals as well as 
governments, to maintain a police force 


adequate for the support of its authority, 
to raise its own revenue, and to give its — 
courts compulsory jurisdiction. The world — 
federation should include all nations and 


peoples. All would be invited to join. 
Should a minority refuse, the world govern- 
ment would be established by the ready ma- 
jority and the invitation to all others would 
stand until universal membership is 
achieved. Secession would not be per- 
mitted.” 

We ask you: In this year of Our Lord 
1949 with no peace treaty in sight, with 
security not around the corner but with 
insecurity hung around your neck like a 
millstone, are you ready to give up your 


armed forces, your assumed atomic leader- _ 
ship, your freedoms under the Constitu- 


tion of the United States in exchange for 


some uncharted, untried form of world 


government? Do you honestly believe a 
change of words to make stronger the 
United Nations Charter would alter the 
ways of doing and thinking of the Rus- 
sians? Are you willing to compete at home 


and abroad with alien pauper labor and — 
Are you 
ready to merge your citizenship with dis- _ 


lose your standard of living? 


tant races? Are you willing that the 
natural resources, and the fruits of your 
productive free enterprise be looted by less 
industrious populations elsewhere? 


Are you ready to give up being an 


American? 


Thet is mandard move. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM FOR 
1949.50 BASED ON DAR RESOLU- 
TIONS ADOPTED AT THE 58TH 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


Fight for the American Way of Life 


Youth and Education 
1. Study the Constitution as a guide 
2. Emphasize the flag as a symbol 
3. Demand more history teaching 
4. Give Good Citizenship medals as rec- 
ognition to youth leaders 
National Affairs 
1. Observe holidays and preserve tradi- 
tions 
2. Support military preparedness 
3. Cooperate with other patriotic or- 
ganizations 
4. Study Communism in government, 
labor, religion 
A. In schools 
a. Prevent subversive teaching 
b. Remove subversive textbooks 
5. Work against legislation for advanc- 
ing socialism 
A. Federal aid to education 
B. Socialized medicine 
6. Support present immigration quota 
law 
International Relations 
1. Defeat World Government — 
2. Study World Geography 
3. Study United Nations Ui 


a. ILO proposal “Right to Or- 
ganize Convention” 

b. International Trade Organi- 
zation 

IF YOU HAVE ONLY ONE MEETING ON 

NATIONAL DEFENSE, PLEASE USE IT FOR 

OPPOSITION TO WORLD GOVERNMENT 


FORCE AND FREEDOM 


ple of Hungary, the Communists had to 
break the power of the political opposi- 
tion and weaken the hold of the churches 
upon the people. They followed the typical 
Communist pattern of step-by-step internal 
conquest by force and subversion. . . . 
First, the Communists went after con- 
trol of the police and communications. 


A. Oppose specialized agencies of 
UN 


In order to force their will upon the peo- 
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ing extracted a pre-election agreement from 
all major parties to form a coalition gov- 
ernment, regardless of how the elections 
turned out, they demanded the most im- 
portant cabinet posts for themselves and 
their puppets ... They then began to 
purge key officials in the government and 
the army. 

Second, they increased their strength in 
the government by forming an extreme 
leftist bloc within the coalition, to work 
in opposition to the Smallholders. 

Third, they undertook an all-out effort 
to promote civil, economic, and political 
disorder and so shake the confidence of 
the people in the ability of the Small- 
holders party to govern. 

Fourth, they resorted to open terror 
against their opponents, including star- 
chamber trials on trumped-up charges, kid- 
napping, and all the usual paraphernalia of 
totalitarian discipline and justice. . . . 

With the political opposition well in 
hand, they went after the religious groups. 
I should like to make it clear that attack 
on religion is not so much a matter of 
conflict between Church and State as be- 
tween the secular religion of Marxist ma- 
terialism and the traditional religion of 
the Churches based on moral and spiritual 
values. It is an attack on Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jew and Moslem alike, and it is not 
just an attack on the churches but on all 
free institutions and human freedoms. It 
is materialism versus morality. It is vio- 
lence and treachery versus order and hu- 
manity. Communist morality has been 
expressed in these words of Lenin, “every- 
thing is moral which is necessary for the 
annihilation of the old exploiting social 
order, and for uniting the proletariat.” 

The Communists are highly skilled at 
the techniques of keeping themselves in 
power, and they are willing in many cases 
—and perhaps prefer—to use measures 
other than naked force to gain acquiescence 
from the people. Terror enters in, of 
course. Everybody knows of someone who 
has mysteriously disappeared from the 
scene, but the terror lies in the background, 
and you don’t see it happening all round 
you. The real restraining force is eco- 
nomic pressure. 

The Hungarians are kept under close 
surveillance. There are the usual block 
leaders. All apartment houses and even 
most private houses are required by law 
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to have a house-man who reports on the 
comings and goings of his people. If a_ 
Hungarian’s behavior is reported out o 
line, economic pressure is applied. He 
finds himself out of a job, and after a tim 
he finds that no one else will hire him. . . 
A citizen in political disfavor may also’ 
lose the privilege of buying at state stores 
and restaurants where prices are low. He 
may not renew his driving license. . . . 
Eventually there comes a time when there 
is nothing left to sell, and no source of 
income. Then he and his family starve. __ 
He may not buy penicillin or other essen- — 
tial drugs in case he or his family fall ill. © 
His children may even be denied entry to 
the now nationalized schools. . . . 

We must not forget that the sworn Com- 
munist is the sworn enemy of all that we 
hold to be good and decent. They are out 
for power and mastery. . . . 

The so-called “peace offensive” is a 
deadly weapon of propaganda, employed 
to weaken the resolve of the free nations. 
We must not be taken in by any such 
measures. We can relax our vigilance only 
when we have undeniable proof that the 
Communists have undergone a basic change 
of heart and of policy and that they are 
making an honest effort by continuous ac- 
tions to live in peace and friendship with 
the rest of us. . . 


Selden Chapin, former United States Minister to 
Hungary, delivered before the Catholic War Vet- 
erans, Houston, Texas. Digest. The complete 
speech appeared in the July Ist issue of Vital 
Speeches. 


PTEMBE 

September brings to ardent patriots 
throughout the land two days of great sig- 
nificance and most worthy of observance 
by DAR chapters and members. 

September 14th is the birthday of The 
Star-Spangled Banner which was written 
by Francis Scott Key at Fort McHenry, 
Maryland in 1814. On March 3, 1931, a 
Congressional act was approved stating: 
“the composition consisting of the words 
and music known as The Star-Spangled 
Banner is designated the national anthem 
of the United States of America.” 

Why not celebrate the day by learning 
the last stanza (there are four) which we 
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print: 
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O thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their lov’d home, and the war’s deso- 
lation! 
Blest with vict’ry and peace may the heav’n res- 
 gued land 
_ Praise the power that hath made and preserved 
us a Nation! 
Then conquer we must when our cause it is 
just, 
_ And this be our motto—“In God is our trust.” 
_ And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall 


wave 
_ O'er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 


More widely celebrated, however, is 
September 17, the anniversary of the Sign- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States 
at Philadelphia in 1787 in Independence 
Hall. Do not confuse the date of the SIGN- 
ING with the adoption which was completed 
with the ratification of the Constitution by 
the ninth state, New Hampshire, in 1788. 

The formative period of the Constitu- 
tion covered nineteen months from the 
time Washington signed until his inaugura- 
tion as First President of the United States. 
During this time ratification went on. Dur- 
ing the remainder of 1787 three states— 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey— 
approved. In 1788 eight other states ap- 
— as follows: Georgia, Connecticut, 

assachusetts, Maryland, South Carolina, 
New Hampshire, Virginia, and New York. 
After the Constitution was in operation 
two states approved—North Carolina and 
Rhode Island. 

Celebration of Constitution Day was first 
suggested by the National Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, in 1916. 

Each and every one of our 2632 DAR 
chapters should celebrate this year of 1949 
the Signing of the Constitution. From the 
National Defense Office we can be of great 
help. May we suggest that you consider 
programs in the schools by giving fac- 
similes of the Constitution at 50¢ each. 
Or put on a play, “The Preamble Speaks.” 
Or give copies of the Constitution to a room 
at 2 cents each. Or give a large printed 
Constitution at 10¢. Or order a sample of 
leaflets to use in a school, then later in 
your chapter. 

If your interest lies in community action, 
your might put a display in a downtown 
window at 50¢. Or write a radio script 
from “A Catechism of the Constitution” 
at 5¢. Or buy our collection of materials 
on the Constitution at 30¢ for study and 
writing of a paper to be given on 
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or at chapter meeting. Or, if you are 
one of those souls who works alone, 
read and ponder on this document under 
which has grown the most perfect civiliza- 
tion ever created by man. Or if you want 
really to study deeply we will lend you 
any one of a dozen books which cover 
various phases of the Constitution. 

If nothing else, take a moment for silent 
prayer and thank your God for the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which today, 
as 160 years ago, guarantees freedom, lib- 
erty, opportunity for all. 


OUTLINE FOR DEFENSE CHAI 
STATE AND CHAPTER 


Vivacious Mrs. Robert J. Boyd, Chevy 
Chase, retiring State Chairman of National 
Defense for Maryland, has outlined for her 
successor, Mrs. G. Ray Helm of Ellicott 
City, an ambitious program which can be 
a valuable guide to chapter defense chair- 
men as well as to other state defense chair- 
men. 

July—Ask regents for names of chapter 

chairmen. 

August—Cards to dilatory regents ask- 
ing for chapter chairmen. Mail list 
of chapter chairmen to National Of- 
fice, giving names alphabetically by 
chapters. 

September—Present National program at 
state chairmen’s meeting. Write chap- 
ter chairmen a welcome letter. 

October—State National Defense Rally 
with guest speaker after Board Meeting 
for state in morning. 

November-January — Visit chapters to 
promote national and state programs. 

February—Cards requesting annual re- 
ports from chapter chairmen. 

March—Send in annual state report. 

a) Three minute report for reading at 
State Conference. 

b) 200 word report for State Year 
Book. 

c) Send copy of report to National 
Chairman. 

April — National Defense Meeting at 
Continental Congress. 

May—Relax. 

June—Hand over reports to your suc- 
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AST MARCH the General Van Rensse- 
laer Chapter of Indiana had a very 
interesting and unique program. Mrs. 
Helen Hoover, chapter chairman of the 
Magazine, made a hit as she entered dressed 
in a costume made of covers from the 
D.A.R. Magazine. She came as a maga- 
zine salesman and presented her wares in 
a clever original poem. She was assisted 
by chapter officers, who gave many interest- 
ing items they had found in their perusal 
of the Magazine. One member called at- 
tention to “Items Between the Leaves” and 
another to the building enlargement pro- 
gram in Washington, D. C. Still another 
member gave excerpts from “Selling 
America Down the River” by Mrs. Grace 
L. H. Brosseau and “America’s Major 
Problem” by Senator Karl Mundt. 

Now here is a suggestion for chapter 
programs. What one chapter can do can 
be done by others. Have a popular pro- 
gram on the Magazine in your chapter. Let 
the members who are not subscribers know 
what they are missing by not taking the 
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Magazine 


ANNE CARLISLE PORTER 


- National Chairman of the Magazine 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 
BENEFIT STYLE SHOW AND LUNCHEON 
FOR THE BUILDING FUND 


HONORING 


STATE REGENT OF VIRGINIA 


TO BE HELD THURSDAY, THE THIRTEENTH OF OCTOBER 
AT 12:30 O’CLOCK 
‘THE SHOREHAM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TICKETS $5.50 
NOTIFY VIRGINIA DAUGHTERS 


magazine. Stir up interest among your 
members. 

“Our Magazine” belongs to each one of 
us whether she is a subscriber or not. It 
is the mouthpiece of the National Society. 
No one can be informed of the activities 
of the Society unless she is a reader of the 
magazine. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “We must 
be contented to secure what we can get 
from time to time and eternally press for- 
ward to what is yet to get.” Our Society 
has demonstrated these words. We had 
high ideals given us by our founders. We 
have always carried those ideals before us 
and in a slow energetic way endeavored to 
carry them out. Jefferson felt that free 
men with faith and persistence can press 
forward and through the democratic meth- 
ods in which he believed so devoutly, attain 
seemingly unattainable goals. This is what 
we have done in our Society. Through the 
Magazine we obtain information and in- 
spiration to carry on our gigantic task. 
Let us keep ever alert in having our govern- 
ment run by the people and for the people. 


MRS. EDW. L. MORRISON 


3901 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 
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HE most exciting time of our Junior 
American Citizens Breakfast or Lunch- 
eon at the Continental Congress is when 
we give out the prizes for essay, poster, 
poem and song contests. These prizes are 
made possible by the interest and generosity 
of the prize donors listed below and I wish 
to thank each and every one for their sup- 
port for the J.A.C. Committee. Thomas 
_ Leiper Chapter; Colonel William Wallace 
Chapter; Philadelphia Chapter; State of 
_ Maryland; State of West Virginia; State 
_ of Michigan; Nebraska; Pennsylvania State 
Society; Colorado State Board; Mrs. G. C. 
Lewis of Bryn Mawr; Miss Dorothy Martin 
of Philadelphia and Mrs. Charles B. Hoff- 
man of Denver. 

One of the prize winning essays was so 
outstanding it is worthy of your attention. 


“Wat My J.A.C. ror ME” 


My Junior American Citizens Club is a 
- source of much pleasure and happiness for 
me. By taking an active part in it, I am 
learning to be a better citizen. This will 
help me in future years to do my part to 
_ keep our United States of America the great 
- country it is today. 

It has instilled in me a greater love for 
my country since I have learned its history. 
It helps me appreciate the privileges my 
country offers. 

Since I must be prepared to lead at any 
_ time at a club meeting, I am trained to be 
alert. 

My J.A.C. gives me a chance to give 

_ happiness to others. It also gives me happi- 
ness by providing interesting entertainment 
at school and helping me use my leisure 
wisely. 
It helps me be a healthy, happy, useful 
citizen by developing in me such traits of 
character as honesty, goodwill, obedience, 
_ courtesy, thrift, cooperation, self-control, 
_ kindness, and promptness. Thus it can be 
seen that my J.A.C. does much for me. 


_ Elma A. Neal Club, Bowie School, 
Antonio, Texas. 


Essay Contest, “What My J.A.C. Does For 
Me” 


First prize—Elma A. Neal J.A.C. Club, 
6B Grade, Bowie School, San Antonio, 
Texas (by Maria Elena Treviio) 

Second prize—Citizenship J.A.C. Club, 
4B Grade, Frank Johnson School #7, San 
Antonio, Texas (by Lydia Rodriguez, Presi- 
dent) 

Third prize (tie) —Good Citizens’ J.A.C. 
Club, Grade 6, Yellowstone School, Rock 
Springs, Wyoming (by Carolyn Stewart) 

Third prize (tie)—Eisenhower J.A.C. 
Club, Grade 8, California Avenue School, 
East Hempstead, New York (by Christine 
Chicco) 


Essay Contest, “Why I Am Glad I Am an 


American” 


First prize (tie)—MacArthur J.A.C. 
Club, Grade 8, Cedar Street School, East 
Hempstead, New York (by Robert Shene) 

First prize (tie)—Junior American Citi- 
zens Club, Grade 8A, Hanneman School, 
Detroit, Michigan (by Roy Latham) 

Second prize—MacArthur J.A.C. Club, 
Grade 7, Cedar Street School, East Hemp- 
stead, New York (by Marianne Joy) 

Third prize—George Washington J.A.C. 
Club, 3B Grade, Bowie School, San An- 
tonio, Texas (by Richard Tangum) eee 


J.AC. Songs 

First prize—Eisenhower J.A.C. Club, 
Grade 5, California Avenue School, East 
Hempstead, New York (by the Boys): 
“Our J.A.C. Song” (tune: “America”) and 
(by the Girls): “Our J.A.C.C.” (tune: 
“America the Beautiful”) 

Second prize—Robert E. Lee J.A.C. Club, 
Grade 7, Darling Consolidated School, Dar- 
ling, Mississippi— (tune: “O Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean’’) 

Third prize—Junior American Citizens 
Club, 4B Grade, Frank Johnson School, 
San Antonio, Texas: “Everyone Loves His 
Own Country” (tune: “O What a Beautiful 
) 
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J.A.C. Posters 


First prize—Susie Candle J.A.C. Club, 
Grade 10, Wadesboro High School, Wades- 
boro, North Carolina (by Nancye A. Mc- 
Quage, President) 

Second prize (tie)—Happy Helpers 
-J.A.C. Club, Dist. 141, Gage County, Ne- 
_braska (by ‘Dennis Lee Boesiger ) 

Second prize (tie) —Elma A. Neal J.A.C. 
Club, 6B Grade, Bowie School, San An- 
tonio, Texas (by Victor Carrillo and Leonel 
Medina) 

Third prize—Bowie Citizenship J.A.C. 
Club, 4A Grade, Bowie School, San An- 
toni, Texas (Manual Moran, Margaret 
Ovalle and Joe Zertuche) 


Additional Prizes 


First prize—Robert E. Lee J.A.C. Club, 
Darling Consolidated School, Darling, Mis- 


-sissippi: Scrapbook of club press releases, 


HE vibrant challenge of Magna Carta— 
“To no man will we sell, to no man 
will we deny or delay right or justice”— 
stands today as the fundamental landmark 
in the development of Constitutional liber- 
ties. We have come a long, long way since 
the day in 1215 when King John of Eng- 
land was forced by his rebellious barons to 
sign this charter at Runnymede. Fair play 
was the essence of this treaty with its decla- 
ration of human rights and justice. 
We have likewise advanced a long, long 
_ way since the day in 1774, when Thomas 
_ Jefferson observed that “The God who gave 
us life, gave us liberty at the same time.” 
And the trail has been long since the great 
charter of American Independence was 
signed by the Congress of the thirteen 
united states of America on July 4, 1776. 
May every American school child become 
familiar with the ringing phrases “All men 
are created equal—they are endowed by 
_ their Creator with certain inalienable rights 
and among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 
_ The culmination of these strides in free- 
dom and liberty came with the winning of 
the Revolutionary war, the ratification of 
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a program, a song and essays about twelve 
patriotic American women, illustrated with 
pencil sketched portraits by a sixteen-year- 
old member of the 8th Grade (Jack Turber- 
ville) 


Second prize—Golden Rule J.A.C. Club, 
5A Grade, Frank Johnson School, San An- 
tonio, Texas: “Golden Rule Club Song” 
(tune: “Battlke Hymn of the Republic”) 
mounted on blue cardboard with tinted 
heads of the club members forming a smil- 
ing, photographic border. 


Third prize—Abraham Lincoln J.A.C. 
Club, Grade 3, Little Silver School, Little 
Silver, New Jersey: Poem (“Our J.A.C. 
Club”—by Joyce Inselberg) 

There were several honorable mentions 
and fourth prizes, but space does not per- 
mit it listing them all. 


Maset HorrMan, 
National Cheiiman. 


Americanism Committee 
“Of Thee I Sing” 


our Federal Constitution and its subsequent 
Bill of Rights. Thus a firm foundation and 
working plan was established upon which 
to build a great nation. The world leader- 
ship and high standards of the United 
States did not just happen. The price has 
been costly and high and the toll has been 
taken in life and treasure. 

Observation tells us that if one has any- 
thing of value in this world, one invariably 
has to fight to keep it. Whether the value 
is spiritual, material or physical, the fight 
to keep it goes on. And so we find free- 
dom a continuing struggle—a struggle that 
must be won anew with each succeeding 
generation, and each succeeding generation 
since 1775 has given its treasure or the life 
blood of its youth to keep this freedom. 

Having come such a long, long way in 
the evolution and development of a free, 
democratic form of government, would we 
endanger our future by supporting or pro- 
moting any legislative measures that would 
oppose or undermine this government? 
Socialistic bills now contemplated and 
pending in Congress would change the 
United States into a complete socialistic 
state with the management of our affairs 
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vested in a central government. In spite initiative and free enterprise. Our federal 
of the greatness of our American past, we government has no money to appropriate 
are aware that our hard-won liberty and for any plan that it does not take first from 
freedom could be lost in a single genera- the taxpayers of the 48 states of our Union. 
tion. In fact federal aid of any kind is simply 
We believe in the integrity of the Found- part of the people’s money handed back to 
ers of our nation, who in their founding them. Taxes mount daily. Statistics in- 
sought to rid themselves of all Old World form us that 3314 per cent of our present 
hates, systems, intrigues and traditions. taxes go to the government. The voice of 
Their idea, when forming our Republic, one Karl Marx reminds us “Tax the people 
was to limit the powers of the federal gov- and make them dependent upon the govern- 
ernment and to give the main authority to ment.” And make no mistake, federal aid 
the state and local governments. We feel means a federal central control of our 
_ quite sure that these Founding Fathers of affairs. 
_ ours would not look with favor upon the That our nation is established on the 
enormous centralization of power that has rock of God’s favor, we firmly believe, and 
grown up in Washington and would place we wish to believe that in spite of two 
small faith in a “bureaucrat” housed in a horrible and devastating World Wars, our 
huge Pentagon Building and insulated with way of life will prevail. But let us not 
a flourishing paternalism. forget that eternal vigilance still remains 
Social planning in a democratic govern- the price of freedom and it is also the price 
ment will end all freedom, political as well of freedom from excessive government. 
as economic and a governmental control ag Beatrice K. Curtiss, 
of our national economy will restrict all National Chairman be 
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KINFOLK, by Pearl Buck. 


back in 1931, has Pearl Buck written a 
more powerful or understanding account 
of China as in her novel Kinfolk. 

The author well knows her China and 
has the rare art of making her many read- 
ers not only see but feel the wide difference 
between the eastern and the western way 
of life; the difference between a culture 
dating back to the days of Confucius and 
his followers and a culture still considered 
as in its early childhood. So with her 
expert knowledge of the Orient, Pearl Buck 
has told with humor and tragedy; with 
compassion and idealism both sides of a 
question which is troubling the world to- 
day. She has carried her story on to 
the present time when China is on the 
verge of utter collapse. 

Kinfolk is a remarkable and impressive 
tale. The time, now. The location, the 
ancestral home of the Liang family in a 
northern village in China which is deeply 
rooted in family traditions and customs. 
From this small village the son of a land- 
owner migrated to another country to study 
and later he became the wellknown Dr. 
Liang Wen Hua of New York. He de- 
veloped into a self satisfied Confucian 
scholar, author and lecturer, whose ego 
was enlarged by a set of American women 
who surrounded him and hung on his every 
word as he told them how China could be 
developed. 

From these group talks he drew a large 
income. However, he had not returned 
to his native land in many years for he 
could not see exchanging the luxury and 
comforts of life in a large New York apart- 
ment for the dirt and squalor of China. 

Dr. Liang has four children who have 
been brought up in New York and are 
more American than Chinese. James, the 
eldest, has graduated as a surgeon and 
has a bright future ahead of him. For 
some reason, China keeps calling to him 
and the urge to return to the land of his 
parents and to help. it in its hour of strife 
and confusion is ever before him. 


Not since The Good Earth was cable 


In spite of great opposition on the 
part of his family, he leaves home to ac- 
cept a position in a hospital and later to 
live in his ancestral village. His sister 
Mary soon follows him across the seas and 
the two of them devote their lives to the 
fight against disease and dirt, fear and 
superstition and enforced ignorance. 
Eventually the other two children arrive 
in China but the pretty, giddy little Louise 
cannot adapt herself to the new life and so 
she marries an American and returns to 
her beloved New York. Poor, restless, un- 
happy Peter, who is easily influenced, falls 
into the hands of the Communists and ulti- 
mately is put to death by the secret police. 
Kinfolk is a fine novel with all of its 
characters clearly portrayed, but if the 
reader had to select the most outstanding, 
he would pick Mrs. Liang, the peasant 
wife of the doctor and the mother of his 
children, who is a symbol of the very best in 
China. She is devoted to the welfare of 
her wayward husband who often plays 
with the idea of a concubine even in Amer- 
ica. She is always kind and understand- 
ing of the problems of her children, mak- 
ing the best of a life which she hates and 
is never as stupid as she is often made 
to appear. One will love fat and very lazy 
Uncle Tao, patriarch of the 
village. 
Kinfolk is a grand story and fine and 
real people live within its pages. Pearl 
Buck has again given us a book which 
will long be remembered. No wonder it 
is a Book-of-the-Month selection. 
Published by the John Day Company, 
New York City. 
@ 


THE BIG SECRET, by Merle Colby. 


The many readers who delighted in Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town, will gladly welcome 
the new book The Big Secret by Merle 
Colby. It is written in much the same 
humorous style with Washington as a back- 
ground. While the events and characters 
are all fictitious, people living in Wash- 
ington cannot help but find a parallel in 
many of the daily incidents related. 
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The Big Secret is the June selection of 
the Literary Guild. It deals with an atomic 
scientist’s fight for scientific freedom so 
that all discoveries along that line can be 
pooled. 

A stubborn red-headed young scientist 
from a small college in Maine arrived in 
Washington by bus in order to hear a paper 
read by a very noted physicist, Christopher 
Trebet. Dan Upstead had been looking 
forward to this discussion for some time 
and had saved his few extra dollars and his 
vacation period so as to be among those 
present at the meeting. 

Picture his chagrin and keen disappoint- 
ment when the Executive Secretary intro- 
duced Dr. Trebet, who with much feeling 
and great embarrassment announced that 
his paper had been cleared by the Science 
Committee under the Atomic Energy Act 
but that just one hour before the meeting 
he was notified that Washington’s approval 
for publication had been withdrawn and he 
had been ordered to burn all proof sheets. 

The meeting was thrown into an uproar 
and Dan Upstead refused to take the ruling 
without a fight. Being entirely innocent of 
the manipulations of the big time polliti- 
cians he became so incensed that he de- 
cided to stay on and fight single handed 
for the rights of the atomic scientists. 

Unexpectedly he ran into a plot to 
cripple all atomic progress and daringly 
pitted himself against the most powerful 
politicians in the Capital City. He requests 
just a few minutes with the President of 
the United States in order to present his 
cause and that starts him off on the well 
known merry-go-round. 

By his sincerity he wins the admiration 
and respect of Nancy Bascomb, a bureau 
statistician who dearly loves Washington 
and a cab driver, young McCullum, sole 
owner of a cab outfit known as “We-Are- 
Veterans Cab Company.” He also wins 
to his side an alcoholic newspaperman. 

Dan blunders his way into a White House 
conference where the members consider 
him too dumb to do any harm. They are 
sadly fooled for he hails from Maine, where 
the natives never give up when they think 
they are in the right, and the group finds 
that there is a real fight behind the seeming 
stupidity. 

The beautiful daughter of one of the 
outstanding cabinet officers is given the 
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task of introducing him to the Washington 
society circle and one chapter is devoted to 
a tea and birthday party where a cake in 
the shape of an atomic bomb was served. 
A knock-down fight was the result. 

Later he listened with horror in his soul 
to an account of a lecture given at a Red 
Cross rally where an Army general de- 
scribed what would happen if an atomic 
bomb fell on Washington. A map had 
been drawn which divided the city into 
circles and in detail he told just what would — 
take place in each circle. 3 

The story of a young professor of science 
who, after a mighty effort, won his battle 
is most interesting for it paints a picture 4 
of Washington at work and at play and 
shows all the types one finds there. One _ 
meets the newspapermen and the do- 
gooders who feel that they alone can save | 
the world. Then there are the office holders 
with their reactions to the work or lack of 
work given them and the many socialites 
who willingly play their roles as pawns of 
hidden powers. 

To make his book more realistic, the 
author takes his readers to Hammel’s, 
famous for their steaks and to Mrs. Casey’s 
Chop House, where White House reporters 
mingle with presidential staff members over 
lunch and one has a chance to spend an 
evening at a little art center back of St. 
Matthew’s Church. 

The Big Secret is replete with romance, 
bravery and plenty of action and one 
has a keen desire to read on and on 
just to see what will happen next. But at | 
the same time it imparts a feeling that in — 
spite of red tape and constant intrigue the 
will and determination of the American 
people will in the end make itself felt. 

Mr. Colby is at present engaged in publi 
relations work in Washington where he i 
well known. He has written previous novels 
and pamphlets, as well as a guidebook o 
Alaska. 

Published by The Viking Press, New 
York City. 


A DIPLOMATIC INCIDENT, by Judith 
Kelly. 


In her new book Judith Kelly has under- 
taken to handle a much mooted problem, 
for she has launched an attack on the pre- 
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Hiroshima way of thinking that still con- 
siders war the only way to a lasting peace. 

A Diplomatic Incident is a tense story 
of the constant intrigue which goes on daily 
in Washington. The scenes constantly shift 
from the Russian Embassy to the State 
Department and even into the private homes 
and little known restaurants. As the story 
unfolds the reader grows to understand the 
workings of the Russian mind and he senses 
the constant fear felt by the Russian repre- 
sentatives sent to this country and their 
daily dread of being spied upon and even 
reported by the members of their own staff. 

The book is a game of chess. It concerns 
old John Wilson, a brilliant career diplo- 
mat who was a great idealist but who has 
become so disillusioned and embittered by 
the constant betrayals that he can see no 
peace in the picture save through a gigantic 
war. 

He is pitted against Grigorei Krosov over 
the grave and explosive problem of Iranian 
oil. Both men are trained, experienced and 
relentless. In his decisions Wilson has be- 
fore him the painful memories of the death 
of his two sons on the battle front and the 
crippling of his third son Gannet, in whom 
he sees developing his own early ideals and 
hopes. Hence John Wilson has been too 
deeply hurt and is too old to retract from 
the stand he has taken and Krosov is too 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the teachings 
of Russia to rebel against the plans of his 
country. 

The meat of the story is found in the 
meetings between Gannet and a small num- 
ber of revolutionary Russian Christians 
who are banded together to use the Iran 
controversy as a means for starting a 
genuine peace movement. Young Gannet’s 
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love of music—for he is an outstanding 
performer—gives him a welcome into the 
Russian circle of mystics who are attached 
to the embassy and who have dared to set 
Christ against Stalin and to secretly work 
toward their ends. 

Young Gannet, who is running for a 
political office, is an ardent backer of the 
United Nations and is easily converted to 
this plan for peace advocated by the small 
band which is working with the Soviet 
underground until the time comes when 
they can openly rebel. 
presents this plan to his father but John 
Wilson has become so soured by the failure | 
of the League of Nations and by the death 
of his soldier sons that he looks for and 
suspects nothing but trickery. 

A Diplomatic Incident presents a plan 
which is comforting but not so very con- 
vincing for the world of today is divided 
into two distinct classes of thought and — 
so far the vast majority seem to feel that — 
it is better to face another tragic war than 
to take time to think and to try to reason. 

This book is not just a fairy tale or a 
mass of wishful thinking, for it does place 
before its readers a very serious thought. 
Can we, with our strong belief in Chris- 
tianity and our desire for peace, reach 


across to the souls of the Russian people _ 


who exist behind the Iron Curtain and get — 
them to join with us and outlaw war? 
Judith Kelly was born in Toronto and © 
was graduated from Vassar College. She > 
now lives in Boston, is married and has — 
brought up three children. She wrote 
Marriage is a Private Affair, which was — 
awarded the Harper prize in 1941. 
Published by oe Mifflin & Co. 


Published by Prince- 


Published by The Exposition : 


Medicine Throughout Antiquity. By Benjamin Lee Gordon, M.D. Published by 


F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia. 
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Books Received for Review 


UESTION. Should the chairmen of 
chapter standing committees be per- 
mitted to continue indefinitely in the same 
chairmanships? Answer. NO. All chair- 
manships should become vacant at the close 
of each administration. Chairmen of 
standing committees should not be given 
a vote as such on the executive board. 
The By-laws of all chapters should state 
these points regarding the chairmen. 

I realize just what has brought about 
this question, as so many of the chapters’ 
By-laws do not limit the term of service 
for chairmen, feeling if an efficient one 
is secured she should continue on and on. 
Often this makes a chairman feel she has 
a fixed appointment and in a few years 
she will, in all probability, resent any 
other member being given the chairman- 
ship of “her committee.” The most satisfac- 
tory rule is the one which treats all chair- 
men alike, allowing them to serve for that 
administration only. Giving a committee 
a new chairman each time officers are 
elected brings a new person into activity 
and gives her the opportunity of learning 
the work of our fine standing committees. 

I note that many chapters include in the 
Article, Election of Officers, the election of 
delegates and alternates to Continental 
Congress and to the State Conference. This 
is entirely wrong, as the election of dele- 
gates and alternates should be a separate 
article and not governed by the require- 
ments for the nomination and election of 
officers. Besides, officers are elected for a 
specific term, and it is better to have new 
delegates and alternates elected each year 
for attendance at these important meetings. 
There is where members learn of the work 
of the Society and receive an incentive to do 
better work themselves by seeing the Na- 
tional Society and their State Conferences 
in action. 

In the same Article, Election of Officers, 
nine sets of By-Laws include those who 
compose the executive board, as the last 
section of the article, out of every ten sets 
received. The executive board must also 
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be a separate article and not tacked on to 
this one mentioned. 

Question. Should the first senior ad- 
visor for a junior group continue with this 
group indefinitely. Answer. NO. The 
office of senior advisor should become va- 
cant at the close of each administration. 
This gives the junior committee an oppor- 
tunity to bring a new person into the work. 
Besides the same old answer may also be 
applied to this, that if a person knows her 
term is limited she will render much better 
service to the juniors. A junior group re- 
cently wrote that it had made the mistake 
of making one of their senior advisors an 
honorary advisor, and that she felt she 
must attend every meeting of the junior 
committee and its executive board. She 
seemed not to learn the art of keeping 
quiet but still thought she must give advice 
upon every subject that arose, but worst 
of all by the honorary attending every meet- 
ing the newly appointed senior advisor was 
intimidated. To me it seems this term 

“honorary” is at times a terrible draw- 
back to the organization especially if they 
are members of the executive board, with 
a vote. 

Question. Please explain why an order 
of business should not be in the By-laws? 
Answer. Because an order of business is a 
standing rule, subject to change without 
previous notice. So if it is included in 
the By-laws it then becomes as any other 
article governed by the article on amending 
—which always requires previous notice— 
to be amended. 

In a few months many of the states will 
hold their State Conferences, so here is a 
little reminder which I hope will be ob- 
served. If your state has not adjusted its 
By-laws to the amendment adopted by the 
1948 Continental Congress, Article V, Sec- 
tion 3, I do hope you will offer an amend- 
ment to the By-laws which will keep down 
the many controversies we had last winter. 
Some State Regents and State Treasurers 
continued to collect the 35 cents for the 
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uota funds which are now paid to the 
reasurer General in the dues of members 
of $1.50. 

Kindly make a study of the National 
Society Constitution and By-laws and note 
again this fact: According to Article XV, 
Section 3, the change became automatic 
and there is no necessity for amending 
your By-laws. But where the error has oc- 
curred is that so many states would not 
accept this amendment and continued to 
collect the 35 cents per capita for quota 
funds from their chapter members when 
the had it in their 


AST WINTER Indianaians threw out 
their chests and patted themselves on 
the backs because a Hoosier had been 
elected President General of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. “A great woman from a great 
state,” was the passing thought of Hoosier- 
land. But the casual interest for Hoosiers 
was Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, a native, and 
not Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, President Gen- 
eral of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

On April twenty-second of this year the 
majority of American newspapers carried 
headlines, “The D.A.R. lays cornerstone of 
new building in Washington.” It was the 
whole of the United States that this time 
gave an occasional glance at these head- 
lines, and then disinterestedly said, “Well, 
I guess their building will just add to the 
confusion of Washington.” Again the sec- 
ondary interest rather than primary one 
had attracted the attention of American 
citizens. 

The common work-a-day American 
knows too little about the D.A.R. and 
its contributions to the American way of 
life. That Society has in the last few years 
been hidden from the people by the great 
clusters of post-war organizations which 
have been and are still springing up all 
over this country of ours—organizations 
that find their strength in social functions, 
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A Challenge 


By Wituram Lynn INDERSTRODT 


the American way of life. 


dues to the Treasurer General. Now if a 
state wishes to keep its state dues from 
chapters up to the original amount before 
this amendment was adopted by the Na- 
tional Society, it should amend its By-laws 
accordingly and re-allocate this amount, 
by the method of amending as included 
in the state By-laws. Otherwise no state 
should collect the 35 cents. As I wish to 
look forward to a pleasant correspondence 
with the chapters and states, I very much 
hope each state will adjust this question 
according to National Society require- 
ments. 


abundant publicity and a large solicited 
membership. Although the D.A.R. is some- 
times placed in this grouping of temporary 
post-war organizations (only through ig- 
norance) it continues to work with purpose 
towards its goal. 

My first memorable contact with the 
organization was a few years ago when | 
saw a picture of four members and attached 
to it was a note which suggested their re- 
semblance in the picture to George Wash- 
ington. I knew that all organizations had 
humorous yet defacing characteristics 
which had been associated with them, and 
at the same time I thought this to be one 
of the best; “All members of the D.A.R. 
resemble George Washington.” However, 
on deeper consideration | realized that al- 
though it was quite humorous it certainly 
wasn’t defacing because the individual or 
group who had made the classification 
hadn’t chosen a tyrant, not even a common 
ordinary citizen; but had associated the 
D.A.R. with the “Father of His Country” 
George Washington. 

The contribution of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has been great, and 
will contiue to be so. The humorous char- 
acterization is a challenge to the National 
Society, and the Daughters are a challenge 
to every individual to live and to preach 
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Tallulah (Tallulah, La.). As a living 
memorial to the men and women who have 
served in our American wars, the Tallulah 
Chapter dedicated a bronze marker placed 
at the foot of a live oak tree. The cere- 
mony took place on Flag Day on the Madi- 
son Parish Court Square where the tree 
stands on the right side of the front 
entrance. 

Mrs. John Newton Pharr of New Iberia, 
State Regent, and Mrs. James Conway 
Liner of Monroe, first State Vice-Regent, 
were honor guests for the occasion. 

An honor guard of Girl Scouts, Cub 
Scouts, and Legionnaires stood at atten- 
tion as three Boy Scouts—one carrying 
the American flag—marched to the tree 
and stood on guard during the ceremony. 
Mrs. George S. Yerger, Sr., Chapter Vice- 
Regent, led the assembly in the Salute to 
the Flag. 

Mrs. R. L. Bailey, Jr., Chapter Regent, 
introduced the Mayor, the Honorable Will 
Sevier, who welcomed the Daughters and 
their guests, and commended the D.A.R. 
on the far reaching effects of its American- 
ism and National Defense programs. 

Mrs. Pharr, introduced by the chapter 
regent, said in part: “I commend the 
Daughters of the Tallulah Chapter as they 
here on this Flag Day seek to carry out 
one of the cardinal purposes of our great 
organization. We mark historic spots and 
erect monuments not alone to commemo- 
rate feats of bravery and significant events, 
but to foster true patriotism and love of 
country, and keep alive our glorious Ameri- 
can heritage. 

“In the veins of many of you standing 
here today flows the blood of men who 
fought in all of our American Wars—our 
war for Independence; for freedom of the 
seas; to preserve the Union and States’ 
Rights; to make the world safe and to rid 
it of totalitarianism. The ink was scarcely 
dry on the terms of the surrender papers, 
when we began to realize that we had won 
the war but not the peace. Our American 
institutions, principles and ideals are today 
challenged by a doctrine of collectivism, 
and we Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution o rekindle the blazing 


faith which fired the hearts and minds of 
the founders of our nation. We shall work 
with passionate determination to arouse 
the public to the critical need of this 
hour. Let us here rededicate ourselves to 
the great American concept of the right 
of the individual to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Mrs. Pharr, assisted by Mrs. Bailey, 
formally dedicated the bronze marker and 
live oak tree, reading the impressive D.A.R. 
dedication ceremony which closed with the 


benediction. Mrs. FLora Bowers, 
Press Relations Chairman. 


Great Crossings (Somerfield, Pa.) cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary with a lunch- 
eon meeting Thursday afternoon at Green 
Gables, near Jennerstown. The chapter was 
organized January 19, 1909. 

Mrs. G. Wylie Overly of Mount Pleasant, 
regent, presented five charter members— 
Mrs. Robert E. Ross of Addison, Mrs. H. D. 
Schaff of Rockwood, Mrs. Frank Black of 
Meyersdale, Mrs. A. S. Glessner of Berlin 
and Mrs. John Augustine of Uniontown. 

Past regents honored were Mrs. Harry 
Campbell of Confluence and Mrs. Ross. 
Visiting leaders of the D. A. R. who ex- 
tended greetings were: Mrs. John M. 
Young, regent of Philip Freeman Chapter 
of Connellsville; Miss Mary E. Jeffries, 
regent of Colonel Andrew Lynn Chapter 
of Uniontown; Mrs. Davis W. Henderson, 
regent of Great Meadows Chapter of Union- 
town; Mrs. Richard E. Schrock of Somer- 
set, regent of Forbes Road Chapter; and 
Miss Pearl Walker of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
organizing regent of Boca Ciega Chapter 
of St. Petersburg. 

The program opened with invocation 
offered by Mrs. H. D. Schaff. The Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag followed. 

Guest speaker was Rev. Robert S. Nagle, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church at Berlin. 
He warned the group of the attacks of com- 
munism and said that if successful, commu- 
nism will defeat all for which the fore- 
fathers fought and died in Revolutionary 
days. 
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TOLL HOUSE AT ADDISON, PA., WHERE GREAT CROSS- 
INGS CHAPTER HELD OPEN HOUSE 


Mrs. Harry Campbell gave the history of 


the chapter. Mrs. Robert E. Nagle was 
vocalist and was accompanied by Rev. 
Nagle. Mrs. A. G. Boughner, the chapter 
poetess, read a poem which was written 
by her for the anniversary meeting. Mrs. 
A. S. Glessner was program chairman. 

A motion picture, “Pennsylvania Beauti- 
ful,” further featured the program. 

Open house was held by the chapter from 
2 to 5 o'clock Friday afternoon at the 
Toll House at Addison. The beautifully 
appointed tea table was decorated with 
garden flowers with a wreath around the 
punch bowl at the head and refreshments 
graced the other end. Guests were present 
from eight chapters. 

Mrs. Robert Leiberger of Philip Freeman 
Chapter, Connellsville, Pa., who is the 
state chairman of the D. A. R. Flag Com- 
mittee was an honored guest. Mrs, D. H. 
Pore, treasurer of Great Crossings Chapter, 
assisted by several Junior members, pre- 
sided at the tea table. 
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Rhoda Fairchild (Carthage, Mo.) ob- 
served Flag Day on June 11th with the 
regular luncheon meeting at the Drake 
Hotel with about seventy-five members 
and guests present. In addition to at- 
tractively arranged bouquets of mixed 
spring flowers, small flags were in evi- 
dence on all the tables. 

Mrs. Fred Frerer, regent, presided at 
the meeting and, after reading the ritual 
and the singing of America, she introduced 
the special guests: Mrs. William J. Boyd, 
State Regent, and Miss Inez Martin Wolfe, 
State Vice-Regent. A brief talk was made 
by the State Regent. 

Mrs. E. D. James, Past State Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Joplin, and Mrs. Charles C. 
Carter, Director of the Southwest District 
of the Missouri Society, member of Rhoda 
Fairchild Chapter, were also present. 

Two other chapters in this District, from 
Neosho and Joplin, joined in the ob- 
servance. Mrs. H. E. Rice, regent of the 
Neosho Chapter, introduced sixteen of her 
members, and Mrs. Charles Martin, Vice- 
Regent, Joplin, presented fourteen members 
of her chapter. 

Special music was furnished by Miss 
Virginia Carter, local talented violinist, 
accompanied by her mother, Mrs. John 
Carter. The guest speaker was Mr. John 
H. Flanigan, member of a prominent local 
law firm, who gave a very fine historical 
and patriotic address. 

After the program, the chapter and 
guests enjoyed a social hour. 
Jessie R. Harker, 

Mrs. CHARLES C. CARTER, 
Librarian. 


FLAG DAY LUNCHEON OF RHODA FAIRCHILD 
CHAPTER 


Publicity Chairman. 
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Gainesville (Gainesville, Fla.). Organ- 
ized March 20, 1920 by Mrs. Roberta 
Purce Haile, we are an active chapter of 
seventy with other names pending. We 
contribute to all National requirements 
and shall do our share for the National 
building project. Time has changed our 
plans for a chapter house here and our 
fund will be put in the perpetual home, 
where, with great pride, our successors 
will enjoy it in future years. 

We are very fortunate in having access to 
the finest of speakers at our meetings from 
the State University. We observe all pa- 
triotic days by radio and with programs. 
Contribution of medals is an outstanding 
project for history proficiency in our 
schools here and in surrounding towns. 

Always of great interest and pleasure is 
our annual Washington party. In the 
palatial home of Mrs. J. C. Wise two hun- 
dred guests were welcomed by the past 
regents. All were in Colonial costumes, 
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tion of the new officers was by the chap- 

lain, Mrs. Lee. A talk on the evil of Com- 

munism was given by Mrs. Haile and a Flag 

pee was conducted by Mrs. George 
vans. 

Mrs. Charles Palmer, regent, in her ad- 
dress to her officers and members stressed 
unity, cooperation, progress and member- 
ship growth for success. 

Mrs. Frank I. Lee, 
Chaplain. 


Yorktown (York, Pa.). The Junior 
membership Committee of the Yorktown 
Chapter engaged in a most successful bit 
of fund-raising when, representing their 
chapter in a table-setting contest, they 
captured the first prize of $60.00 in the 
formal dinner table group. The contest, 
sponsored by a York jewelry store, was held 
May 2 in the ballroom of the Yorktowne 
Hotel (and the management of that hostelry 
mistakenly do spell it with an “e”). Invi- 


ANNUAL GEORCE WASHINGTON PARTY OF 
GAINESVILLE CHAPTER 


including chapter officers. In the tradi- 
tional silk and satin, and with powdered 
wigs were Mrs. Frank I. Lee and Mrs. 
Loomis Blitch who headed the receiving 
line and represented George and Martha 
Washington. 

To the strains of soft music parlor host- 
esses conducted the guests through the 
beautiful flower bedecked rooms to the din- 
ing room where cherry pies, coffee, nuts 
and mints were served. 

A group of members gathered around a 
historic spinning wheel and gifted Mrs. 
Blanton sang the old love song “There’s 
an Old Spinning Wheel in the Corner.” 

The year Pe with the annual luncheon 
at the White House Hotel. The ; installa- 


YORKTOWN CHAPTER’S PRIZE-WINNING 
TABLE-SETTING 


tations to compete were extended to 22 of 
the city’s women’s organizations. 

Mrs. Vincent McCabe and Mrs. Robert 
D. Sallade of the Junior Membership Com- 
mittee were in charge of the table arrange- 
ment. The Juniors are always on the look- 
out for ways and means of raising money 
for worthy D. A. R. projects, and the chap- 
ter, under the regency of Mrs. Gilbert F. 
Metz, has entrusted to them the disburse- 
ment of the prize award. 

Hundreds of people viewed the colorful 
and attractive exhibit which included for- 
mal dinner tables, breakfast, luncheon and: 
buffets. GEORGIANA SMYSER, 
Secretary, Junior 
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SUSAN CARRINGTON CLARKE CHAPTER DISPLAYS 
REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD FLAG AT MERIDEN HICH 
SCHOOL 


Susan Carrington Clarke (Meriden, 
Conn.) Officers are pictured with the Revo- 
lutionary-period flag, which was on display 
for the week including Flag Day, at the 
Meriden High School. 

The flag was given to the chapter in its 
early days, by Mrs. Charles F. Linsley, a 
charter member. It had been the property 
of her father, George Gay, who, born in 
1816, was the grandson of Thadeus Gay 
who fought in the American Revolution 
in 1780. It is thought the flag may have 
belonged to this Revolutionary patriot. 

Since the form of the flag adopted 
June 14, 1777, was changed by act of 
Congress effective, May 1, 1795, to 15 stars 
and 15 stripes, this flag is known to have 
been made between those dates. 

Since the standardization of length to 
breadth, size of field, and placement of 
stars was not provided for in the first 
Congressional Flag Act, considerable vari- 
ation was found in these early flags. This 
one shows one of the 13 stars in the center 
of an oval of stars on an oblong field, as 
compared to the present-day square fiield. 
Of particular interest is the fact that it is 
entirely handstitched, of homespun all wool 
bunting. The display of the flag at the 
high school stimulated considerable patri- 
otic interest and was made the basis of 
teaching in the history classes. 

The Curtis Memorial Library had the 
flag on display over July Fourth. 

Louise L. Mazzoccui, 
Regent. 


Ketewamoke (Huntington, N. Y.). An 
unusual golden anniversary was held 
June 6th by Ketewamoke Chapter at the 
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chapter house on.Nassau Road. It took 
the form of a golden tea to honor Mrs. 
Martha Collas, a beloved and faithful 
member for fifty years. 

Mrs. Collas joined first the Fort Green 
Chapter of Brooklyn as a life member, 
and later transferred to Ketewamoke. 

While attending the Society’s recent Con- 
gress in Washington, she was presented 
at the New York State luncheon at the 
Mayflower Hotel by the state regent, Mrs. 
James Grant Park. 

Mrs. Collas is a native of Huntington 
township and a descendant of the Rev. 
Joshua Hart, a minister of note and a 
vigorous patriot of Revolutionary War 
days. 

Mrs. Harold M. Smith, chapter regent, 
graciously opened the meeting with greet- 
ings to all and with a special tribute to the 
guest of honor. Mrs. James Cockcroft, 
chairman of arrangements, then presented 
a delightful program including vocal selec- 
tions by Miss Marie Olsen with Miss Gladys 
Fanton at the piano. Other members read 
original poems suitable to the occasion 
and Mrs. Collas herself gave a few high- 
lights in the life of Rev. Joshua Hart. 

An interesting feature of the afternoon 
was when a special committee took over and 
in fifteen minutes received from the mem- 
bers over two hundred dollars in gifts and 
pledges. This is part of the local chapter’s 
share in the National Society’s $900,000 
building project now under way in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and will be forwarded to 
headquarters in honor of Mrs, Collas. 

Following the program tea was served 
with Mrs. Henry D. Bixby pouring. The 


KETEWAMOKE CHAPTER HONORS ITS FIFTY YEAR 
MEMBER AT A GOLDEN TEA 
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table was lovely in silver and gold decora- 
tions. Mrs. Collas, wearing a corsage of 
yellow rose buds with foliage of crisp 
dollar bills, cut her birthday cake. These 
corsages were a feature of the building 
fund drive at the Congress in Washington. 
The afternoon was pronounced a huge suc- 


cess by all. 
Emiry E. Bapetry, 


Chairman of Publicity. 


Ashley (Cedar Rapids, Iowa) celebrated 
its 50th anniversary on the evening of 
March 25, 1949. A banquet and program 
was held in the Roosevelt Room of the 
Hotel Roosevelt with one hundred fifty 
members, their husbands and guests. 

Ashley Chapter was first organized on 
June 10, 1899, under the name of “Cedar 
Rapids Chapter” with thirteen charter mem- 
bers, but none of them is now living. On 


ASHLEY CHAPTER CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


April 12, 1902, the name was changed to 
Ashley Chapter, which today has a mem- 
bership of 150—the second largest in the 
state of Iowa. This is indeed a fine tribute 
to the fine women whose vision gave to it 
the birth. 

The table decorations were most artis- 
tic—all in gold and white. The tapers and 
nut cups were in gold with the numeral 
fifty prominently displayed. The place 
cards were most clever, depicting the cus- 
toms of fifty years ago. 

Mrs. Mable Tiffany, chaplain, gave the 
invocation and Mrs. L. P. Johnson, Flag 
chairman, led in the pledge of allegiance. 
A highlight of the evening was the cutting 
of the huge birthday cake by Mrs. Imogen 
B. Emery, oldest regent in length of service, 
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and Mrs. Sherman B. Watson, present re- 
gent. This large three tiered cake was 
covered with fifty gold candles and was 
topped with the D.A.R. insignia made en- 
tirely out of blue and white icing. Directly 
below the cake was placed a large spread- 
winged eagle carved from ice and around 
which were placed the corsages which were 
presented to the honored guests. 

Following the banquet, Mrs. Watson ex- 
tended a most cordial welcome and pre- 
sented the honored guests. 

A very special honored guest was Mrs. 
Imogen B. Emery. She is a member of 
Ashley Chapter having served as its regent 
and she is also Honorary State Regent of 
Iowa. A tribute was paid her for her out- 
standing work and many letters containing 
best wishes for her were read from non- 
resident members and friends. She was 
then presented with an orchid corsage and 
a golden gift from the chapter. 

Songs of fifty years ago were sung and 
one of the most interesting features of the 
evening was the reading of the paper con- 
taining the highlights of the chapter’s half 
century of existence. This was written by 
one of the members, Mrs. H. L. Aust of 
Dallas, Texas and was most capably read 
by Mrs. Emery. 

An album containing the pictures and 
a short biographical sketch of all the twenty- 
seven past regents was presented to the 
chapter by the regent. It was on display 
throughout the evening as were all the old 
chapter scrap books and antiques belong- 
ing to the members. In a prominent place 
was displayed the original charter granted 
to this chapter. 

The main speaker of the evening was the 
very popular Dr. Marion H. Williams who. 
spoke on “What Makes America Great.” 
He gave five reasons why America is great: 
her great history, supremacy of the in- 
dividual, her opportunity, her philosophy 
of life and the way she treats her enemies. 
This provided just the right seriousness of 
thought to end this delightful evening. It 
was felt by all that Ashley Chapter will 
indeed go on and accomplish the same 
worthwhile things in our next half-century 
as our fine predecessors have done in the- 
past. 


Mrs, Marion H. WILLIAMs, 
Chairman, Press Relations. 
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CHEROKEE CHAPTER ORGANIZATION BANQUET 


Cherokee (Brookhaven, Ga.) organized 
from fifty-two members-at-large and con- 
firmed by the National Board of Manage- 
ment on February 3rd, reported a member- 
ship of eighty-five on June lst, after only 
four months’ experience. 

During this time it has received both 
state and national honors. It was awarded 


the Perdue Loving Cup at the Georgia 
State Conference on March 3rd for securing 
the greatest number of new subscriptions 


to the DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REvo- 
LUTION MaGazinE. A month later, it was 
placed on the Star Honor Roll at the 58th 
Continental Congress for contributing 
above its quota toward the new adminis- 
tration building. This donation was made 
in honor of Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, 
Athens, Georgia, Honorary President 
General. 

The first D. A. R. Chapter to organize in 
the greater Atlanta area since 1905, it gets 
its name from the Cherokee Indians, this 
tribe being prominently identified with 
early Georgia history. Its name is appro- 
priate also in that Georgia’s state flower 
is the Cherokee Rose. 

The first monthly meeting was held on 
February 8 at the home of Mrs. James 
Rankin. The officers are: Mrs. Ransom 
Burts, regent; Mrs. John S. Candler, vice 
regent; Mrs. Hinton Blackshear, recording 
secretary; Mrs. James E. Crouse, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. William A. Bugg, 
treasurer; Mrs. Claude E. Fitts, registrar; 
Mrs. Murray C. Taylor, historian; Mrs. 
Walter Sheffield, librarian; Mrs. H. A. 
Kane, auditor; Mrs. Markley Lee Jones, 
chaplain, Mrs. Gordon Elliott, parliamen- 
tarian; Mrs. James Therrell, curator. 
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A Junior Committee has just been or- 
ganized, Miss Betty Ann Boyet being chair- 
man. Mrs. F. W. Conrade is senior presi- 
dent of the new C. A. R. aS 

ANNE Pace Bucc, 
Chairman Press Relations. — 


Faneuil Hall (Wakefield, Mass.) car- 
ried out on Sunday, May 30, an unusual 
pre-Memorial observance, during which 
flags were placed on the graves of 49 Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, who are buried in the 
“Old Cemetery” that adjoins the grounds 
on Church Street, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The observance had been planned by 
the recently elected regent, Mrs. Ralph Nel- 
son of Melrose and it received wide news- 
paper notice. Members of the chapter 
from the neighboring communities of 
Reading, North Reading, Stoneham and 
Melrose, as well as from Wakefield, were 
present. Several years ago, the chapter 
undertook, as a special project, the location 
and identification of the graves of Revolu- 
tionary soldiers buried in this old cemetery, 
and 49 were so located. The ancient land- 
marks, once a churchyard—the town, was 
settled in 1644—is situated on rising 
ground, above the south shore of Lake 
Quannapowitt. The scene was quite lovely 
on this Sunday afternoon—the great stone 
church with its square Norman tower, the 
lake stretching away to the north, and the 
waiting company within the cemetery gates. 

Previous to the formal exercises, Boy 
Scouts had placed flags on the graves, 
which are located in different parts of the 
cemetery. Mrs. Nelson, chapter regent, 
presided, and gave the facts about the part 


FANEUIL HALL CHAPTER PLACED FLAGS ON CRAVES 
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the chapter had played ‘in locating the 
graves. Mrs. Scott Bullard, chapter his- 
torian, and daughter of the retiring regent, 
Mrs. Peter Y. Myhre, read the names of the 
49 men (of course, these were not all) who 
went from Wakefield, then called Reading, 
into the service of the Colonies. A ruffle 
of drums followed the reading. 

Mrs. Clarence Wilson of Melrose, chap- 
lain and former regent, offered prayer, 
which was followed by a volley from a fir- 
ing squad from Co. E., 182nd Infantry, 
Massachusetts National Guard. Taps were 
blown on the trumpet by William Whitney. 

In the photograph are to be seen at the 
right, left to right, Mrs. Bullard, Mrs. Wil- 
son, Mrs. Nelson, and the two guests of 
honor, Burton Whitcomb and William R. 
Lindsay, Selectmen. At the left is the 
firing squad. 

Twenty-five different names appear on 
this roster of 49 patriot-soldiers, and it is 
worthy of note that every one of these 
names is still borne by one or more fami- 
lies in Wakefield. This simple and digni- 
fied event was noticed in both local and 
Boston newspapers, and was widely com- 
mented upon as a true patriotic activity, 
worthy of the traditions of the Daughters 
the American Revolution. 


Gowrne Riptey. 


DR. BENJAMIN RUSH CHAPTER PRESENTS FLAG TO 
NEW BROWNIE TROOP 
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Dr. Benjamin Rush (Narbeth, Pa.). 
“Know Your DAR!” was the theme car- 
ried out through our different committees 
in an interesting series of programs, which 
attracted an unusually good attendance 
throughout the past year. 

One meeting was devoted to Ellis Island, 
with our National Chairman, Mrs. George 
A. Kuhner, as the speaker. Another meet- 
ing stressed “National Defense.” This was 
most interesting as we had a young lawyer, 
Robert L. Kunzig, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
tell us his first hand experiences at the 
Buchenwald Trials in Germany. He was 
assistant prosecutor there. At another 
meeting we had our “Press and Radio” 
represented, with a talk by the editor of 
one of our leading local papers. 

Our annual meeting took the form of a 
picnic at the very beautiful home of one 
of our members, Mrs. George R. Powell, in 
Morrisville, to which each member brought 
a picnic lunch and our hostess served a very 
delicious dessert and coffee. At the meet- 
ing which followed we had as our guests of 
honor the Vice State Regent, Mrs. Thomas 
H. Lee, who talked on the Student Loan 
Fund; the State Chairman of Genealogy, 
Mrs. John Edgar Hires, who gave a very 
interesting talk on that subject; the State 
Chairman of Credentials, Mrs. B. Ross 
Burritt, and State Vice Chairman of Cre- 
dentials, Mrs. Harold C. Fenno. Pictures 
were taken of the members on the beautiful 
grounds surrounding the ranch type house 
and then a movie, “Pennsylvania,” pro- 
vided through the courtesy of the Esso 
Company, was shown in the recreation 
room. Everyone seemed to have a fine 
time. 

Our Flag Presentation, shown in the illus- 
tration, took place at the Narbeth Com- 
munity House on May 2. Mrs. B. Ross 
Burritt, Flag Chairman, made the presenta- 
tion and members of her committee, Mrs. 
William Schenck and Mrs. Carl Wells, ac- 
companied by the Regent, Mrs. Harry M. 
Ellsworth, took part in the ceremony. This 
was a new Brownie Troop, composed of 
thirty-five girls and their leader, Mrs. Frank 
Gray. They were very proud of their flag 
and carried it for the first time in the 
Memorial Day parade. 


FLora ELLSwortH, 
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Santa Ana (Santa Ana, Calif.) , Mojave 
(Fullerton, Calif.), Mother Colony (Ana- 
heim, Calif.), Patience Wright (Laguna 
Beach, Calif.). Climaxing a successful 
year of D.A.R. activities, the four Orange 
County Chapters were hostesses at a de- 
lightful luncheon honoring the State Re- 
gent, Mrs. Charles H. Danforth of Palo 
Alto, and the State Vice Regent, Mrs. Ed- 
gar A. Fuller of Santa Monica. 

Sharing guest honors with the two were 
Miss Mabelle Howard of Riverside, As- 
sistant Chaplain; Mrs. Reginald L. Parry 
of San Jose, Organizing Secretary; Mrs. 
Roy R. Munger of Pasadena, Assistant 
Secretary and Mrs. William H. Gunther 
of Beverly Hills, Librarian. 

Hostesses chapters were Mojave Chapter, 
Fullerton, Mrs. Irene Jarvis, regent; 
Mother Colony Chapter, Anaheim, Mrs. 
Charles A. Pearson, regent; Patience Wright 
Chapter, Laguna Beach, Mrs. John Hol- 
land Kinkaid, regent, and Santa Ana Chap- 
ter, Santa Ana, Mrs. Elmer Burton Deu- 
Pree, regent. 

The visiting officers, regents and past 
regents were seated at the honor table 
where places were marked with lovely cards 
depicting California scenes handpainted by 
Mrs. DeuPree. Table decorations arranged 
by Mrs. Robert B. Johnson, vice regent of 
Santa Ana chapter, were in Scotch Broom 
with tall tapers of blue, carrying out the 
colors of the D.A.R. year book. Mrs. 
Danforth was presented with a corsage 
with stems bound in 20 one-dollar bills. 
She announced she would use the money 
for the Neighborhood Center project. 

Following luncheon Mrs. Joltaabi intro- 
duced a group of music students from the 
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JUSTICE, not license 
2 HUMANENESS, not intolerance 
GENEROSITY, not selfishness 
PRIDE, not egotism 


CHAPTERS OF ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, HONOR 
THEIR STATE RECENT 


Orange High School who presented several 
favorite selections. Highlight of the after- 
noon was Mrs. Danforth’s interesting ré- 
sumé of the Continental Congress held 
in Washington in April. Of particular in- 
terest was her description of the currency 
corsages worn by the delegates, which were 
donated to the building fund at the various 
sessions. Mrs. DeuPree presided at the 
luncheon, introducing Mrs. Danforth and 
the members of her executive board. 

The pleasure of the occasion was marred 
by the painful accident sustained by Mrs. 
Layne, who fell just before the luncheon 
and fractured her right hip. She was taken 
to a Santa Ana hospital where she has been 
in a cast for the past six weeks. Mrs. 
Layne is making a good recovery and is 
looking forward to returning to her Los 
Angeles home early in August. 


Mary G. DeuPREE, 
Regent, Santa Ana Chapter. — 
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ere this chapter, organized February, 
1916, by Mrs. Florence Warfield Sill- 
ers, has never appeared in the DAR Mac- 
AZINE, and furthermore because we have 
kept our organizing regent continuously in 
office for thirty-two years, it seems our duty 
and privilege to give an outline of the 
chapter’s activities during these years. 

The name, Mississippi Delta Chapter, 
was unanimously chosen in honor of our 
dearly loved Mississippi Delta, of which 
Bolivar County is the center; and to help 
to bring this section to the notice of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Immediately after its confirmation the 
chapter sent a full delegation to the State 
Conference of 1916 at Greenville, Miss. It 
has since been well represented at every 
State Conference and many Continental 
Congresses. 

At the close of its first year it had more 
than twenty members and there has been 
a steady, normal growth every year since, 
the present number being eighty-six. There 
have been several State Officers from our 
chapter since 1920—two Vice Regents, one 
2nd Vice Regent, one Secretary, two Treas- 
urers, a Registrar, serving five years, an 
Historian five years, a Librarian and the 
present Chaplain; 3 State Chairmen and 
one National Chairman of the Southern 
Division of Motion Pictures and our regent, 
who has served for fourteen years on the 
State Board. 

One most important fact is the quality 
of the women who belong to this chapter,— 
leading and representative women from all 
parts of this large county,—loyal Americans 
who believe in the sanctity of the Constitu- 
tion just as it was bequeathed to us by our 
patriotic ancestors whose God-given wis- 
dom created this free country of ours. 

Our first serious undertaking was in 
1918,—the compilation of a complete rec- 
ord of every War Activity of Bolivar 
County in World War I. We secured from 
the returning soldiers and their families 
600 service records of solders (white) and 
from records the names of fifteen hundred 
colored soldiers, This record was hand- 


Résumé of Fifty-three Years of Service by Mississippi 


Delta Chapter of Rosedale, Miss. iii 


hand. It was placed in the Department 
of Archives and History and to our surprise, 
it won the state prize offered for the best 
county War record. 

In 1923 the Mississippi Chapters of the 
D.A.R. were asked to undertake the task of 
securing the early records and history of 
their counties. Our chapter with its then 
thirty-six members, accepted for Bolivar 
County, and two years of hard work fol- 
lowed. Court House records were copied; 
pioneer citizens were interviewed for ex- 
periences and exciting tales of this great 
wilderness when the county was created in 
1836. 

In 1926 the county story was finished, 
and we workers had first hand knowledge 
of its people and of the land. We pre- 
sented our typed and bound history to the 
Board of Supervisors of the County and 
sent one copy to the D.A.R. Library and 
one to the Department of Archives and 
History. Our book here was in great de- 
mand for its information, not available 
anywhere else. This County History also 
won the state prize. 

In 1929 the Mississippi Delta and the 
Belvidere chapters joined hands in enter- 
taining the State Conference in Greenville, 
Miss. At this time, the hostess chapter 
bore all the expense of the Conferences, 
and the members and their friends were 
our guests. Mr. William A. Percy, well 
known poet and later the author of “Lant- 
erns on the Levee” was the guest speaker 
of this occasion. 

Bolivar County celebrated its 100th an- 
niversary in 1936 with a Centennial, the 
pageant for which was written by the 
daughter of the regent, that was so beauti- 
fully and thrillingly presented as to long 
be remembered by the thousands who wit- 
nessed it. The chapter membership was 
represented in the pageant. 

In 1944 the chapter compiled the mili- 
tary records of eighty-six Bolivar boys— 
the next of kin of our members, and these 
were bound and sent to both state and 
National Historians, as well as placed in 
our own files. 

A complete survey of every cemetery in 
the county was made by one young com- 
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mittee Chairman in 1947. This record con- 
sists of the name and inscription on every 
grave stone in this county, copied and typed 
and indexed,—a remarkable piece of hard 
work. This book was bound and given to 
both State and National Societies, and to 
her chapter. 

Two patriotic friends of the chapter do- 
nated to it in 1946, a large fully 500 year 
old Cypress Tree, to preserve and keep for 
a land mark and timber Exhibit No. 1 of 
the kind of timber the county grew when 
the Delta was a dense forest. We call it 
the Big Tree, as it towers above all the 
surrounding trees, and its dimensions are 
height 153 feet—circumference (seven feet 
above the ground) is 28 feet—diameter, 
9 feet. 

Because we are to preserve this tree the 
National Chairman of Conservation pre- 
sented to the chapter at the 1948 Conti- 
nental Congress, the valued prize of an 
elm,—great great grandchild of the origi- 
nal historic George Washington Elm of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

On the day of the chapter’s meeting, the 
16th day of December, 1948, our Conserva- 
tion Chairman had the little elm tree trans- 
planted to its permanent home at the inter- 
section of two State Highways—Nos. | and 
8—just below the town of Rosedale. An 
impressive ceremony and an interesting 
program were given. Participating were 
the Boy and the Girl Scouts, the American 
Legion, many citizens, our members and 
two ministers. The master of ceremonies 
was the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Mississippi,—the regent’s son. 
The old colored man who had watered and 
tended the little tree through the hot sum- 
mer, made his first talk over the loud 
speaker, telling of his love for it and com- 
mending to others the care of the tree for 
“Little George is all of our tree now.” 

The chapter completed the History of 
Bolivar County in 1947, bringing it up to 
1940, and it is now being published and 
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will soon be in circulation. It is being © 
financed by the county Board of Super- | 
visors for a limited edition of 1000 volumes. 

Some years before the last war, the chap- 
ter financed the last two college years of a 
Bolivar County girl at a cost of over 
$400.00, and several other worthy girls 
were given smaller loans later. Money and 
boxes of clothing have been sent to the — 
Approved Schools. 

As this chapter was instrumental in ac- 
quiring Rosalie, our State Shrine at Nat- 
chez in 1938, and has been 100 per cent in | 
its financial support, together with time 
and work, it is deeply interested in and 
proud of the wonderful success of this state — 
— One member of the chapter has 

n its Maintenance Chairman for ten 
years. Contributions of hand made articles — 
are made annually to the Junior Shop 
there. Rosalie is entered every year in the 
Natchez Pilgrimage. 

We meet in the homes of the members — 
all over the county which keeps up the social 
interest. All national and state projects 
have always been supported as far as pos- 
sible. We have given prizes, flags, and | 
have presented the Good Citizenship con- 
test to four High Schools in the county 
every year. Many distinguished guests and 
guest speakers have been entertained by the — 
chapter, including all of the State Regents. 
Our regent was honored by the State Board 
in having her name placed in the Bell Tower 
at Valley Forge with that of Mississippi's 
Vice President General, Mrs. W. S. Welch. — 

This chapter is the largest patriotic or- 
ganization in the county, and commands 
the respect and confidence of its citizens. 

Long, long ago our one and only regent 
was sentenced by the chapter “without ap- 
peal” to a life-long service as its regent,— 
and the work went on successfully. 
HeLen Fox Spinks, 
Chairman of Press Relations, 
Frora Locan VarpaMan, 
Chapter Historian. 
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INDIANA AGENCY ROLLS 
(Continued from August Magazine.) 


Listed below are names of Revolutionary 
soldiers who, at some time, drew their pen- 
sions in Indiana. For further explanation 
see July Magazine. 

Fatconspury, Jacob, Pvt. $19,375, 
Aug. 28, 1833. 

Faucett, John, Pvt. 322,336, Oct. 26, 
1833. 

Fercusin, Andrew, Pvt. #31,652, Sept. 
10, 1839; d. Sept. or Oct. 1856. 

Fretp, Ansel, Pvt. 326,779, May. 27, 
1834. 

Finney, John, Pvt. 36,256, Feb. 27, 
1833. 

Fiscus, Adam, Pvt. 75,095, Feb. 4, 
1833. 

FisHer, Isaac, Pvt. 326,100, Mar. 6, 
1834. From Ohio Sept. 3, 1840. 

Fister, John, Pvt. 325,249, Dec. 14, 
1833. 

FITZGERALD, William, Pvt. #6,375, Feb. 
28, 1833; d. Feb. 18, 1848. 

FLAaTHERS, Edward, Pvt. #19,371, Aug. 
28, 1833. 


Fiorence, William, Pvt. +#22,012, 
Sept. 26, 1833. 
Fioyp, Abraham, Pvt. 326,729, May 


9, 1834. 

Forpyce, Henry, Pvt. 325,624, Feb. 
14, 1834. 

Forpyce, James, Pvt. 
28, 1833. 

ForEMAN, Jacob, Pvt. 325,143, Nov. 
29, 1833. 

Forcuson, John, Pvt. 
26, 1835. 


Forray, Jacob, Pvt. 74,414, Jan. 16, 
1833. From Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 18, 1837. 


#19,372, Aug. 


# 29,662, Jan. 


KaTiE-PrincE Warp ESKER 
Genealogical Editor 


Note: All letters pertaining to this department should be addressed to the 
Genealogical Editor, Administration Buil 


Deparment 


g, 1720 D Street, N. W., Washing- 


Fort, Benjamin, Pvt. 731,423, June 


4, 1838. 

Fortner, Emanuel F., Pvt. 726,730, 
May 9, 1834. 

Foster, Alexander, Pvt. 325,027, Nov. 
12, 1833. 

Fow er, Joshua, Pvt. & Sgt. 75,094, 
Feb. 4, 1833. 

Fritts, John, Pvt. 726,900, July 10, 
1834, From Jonesborough, Tenn., Dec. 30, 
1837; to Virginia June 3, 1843. 


GALBREATH, William, Pvt. & Sgt. #13,- 
856, May 29, 1833. 

GALLAMORE, John, Pvt. 725,412, Jan. 
6, 1834. 

GAMBLE, David, Pvt. 322,337, Oct. 26, 
1833; d. Aug. 26, 1846. 


GaRRETSON, Jacob, Pvt. 326,565, Mar. 
20, 1833; d. Apr. 16, 1836. 


Garrison, James, Pvt. 75,096, Feb. 4, 
1833. 


GarRISON, Joel, Pvt. 325,028, Nov. 12, 
1833. 


GASNELL, Benjamin, Pvt. 
Aug. 27, 1833. 


GeorcE, John, Sgt. $13,768, June 17, 


1833. From Kentucky July 27, 1838; d. 
Nov. 28, 1847. 

GeorcE, Thomas, Pvt. $7,390, Apr. 
9, 1833. From Kentucky Oct. 10, 1839. 

GHORMLEY, Joseph, Pvt. 35,097, Feb. 
4, 1833. To Ohio Jan. 7, 1839. 

Jonathan, Pvt. $7,554, Apr. 
26, 1833; d. Mar. 24, 1835. 

Gitmore, Alexander, Pvt. #2,051, Nov. 
17, 1832. 


Gipson, William, Pvt. & Set. 319,342, 


Aug. 27, 1833; d. Apr. 9, 1835. 


Given, Jacob, Pvt. 329,734, Feb. 11, 
1835. From Illinois July 9, 1838; d. Jan. 


16, 1839. 
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GLWEWELL, William, Pvt. 725,144, 
Nov. 29, 1833. 

GosLe, Stephen, Pvt. 713,919, July 
15, 1833. 


Goopon, Robert, Pvt. 713,599, May 
13, 1833. 


Goopwicu, Nathan, Pvt. 26,951, July 
23, 1833. 


Gootp, John, Pvt. 
1833. 


GorsacE, John, Pvt. 37,678, May 13, 
1833. From E. Tennessee June 28, 1831. 

Graves, Jedidiah, Sgt. 328,895, Sept. 
1, 1833. From Albany, N. Y. Mar. 23, 
1838; re-trfd. to Albany, N. Y. Sept. 27, 
1839. 

Gray, David, Pvt. 329,567, Dec. 9, 
1833. 

Gray, John, Pvt. 325,597, Feb. 7, 
1833. 

GRAZEBROOK, Julius, Pvt. 313,886, 
July 15, 1833. 

GREENWOOD, Philip, Pvt. 
Apr. 11, 1833. 


Grier, John, Pvt. Feb. 26, 
1833. From Jonesboro, Tennessee Dec. 8, 
1835; re-trfd. to Jonesboro, Tennessee June 
8, 1840. 

GriFFIN, Ralph, Pvt. 13,896, July 11, 
1833. 

Grimes, James, Pvt. 37,278, Mar. 25, 
1833; d. Nov. 11, 1833. 

Griner, Peter, Pvt. 713,520, May 29, 
1833. 

Gusrick, Nathan. (See Goodwich.) 

GurrFy, James, Pvt. & Lieut. 326,413, 
July 27, 1833. 

Gutuion, Robert, Pvt. 413,918, July 
15, 1833. 


#5,117, Feb. 4, 


26,636, 


Hair, John, Pvt. 319,345, Aug. 27, 
1833. 

Hatt, Benjamin, Pvt. 22,238, Oct. 
18, 1833. 

Hai, Edward, Pvt. #3,101, Dec. 13, 
1832. 

Ha.x, George, Pvt. 322,338, Oct. 26, 
1833. 


HALL, Moses, Sr., Pvt. 331,341, Feb. 6, 
1838. 
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Hat, Robert, Pvt. 313,600, May 29, 
1833. 

HAMERSLY, John, Pvt. & Capt. 726,806, 
May 29, 1834. 

HAMILTON, Benjamin, Pvt. 
June 29, 1833. 

HamMMAN, Abraham, Pvt. 
Nov. 12, 1833. 

Hammer, George, Pvt. 722,347, Oct. 
29, 1833; d. July 21, 1834. 

Hamner, John, Pvt. 329,962, June 12, 
1835. 

Hanks, Abner, Pvt. 326,612, Apr. 7, 
1834. 

Hantey, Hardy, Pvt. 413,898, July 11, 
1833. 

HaNNAMAN, William, Pvt. 
Dec. 21, 1833. 

Hannis, Henry, Pvt. 722,239, Oct. 18, 
1833; d. Sept. 23, 1835. 

Harsison, James, Pvt. 37,028, Feb. 
22, 1833. 

Harpesty, Hezekiah, Pvt. #13,395, July 
16, 1833. From Illinois Apr. 25, 1836; 
re-trfd. to Illinois July 16, 1839. 

Harpinc, Ede, Pvt. 325,291, Dec. 21, 
1833. 

Harpine, Henry, Sgt., Pvt. 44,865, Jan. 
30, 1833. 

Harpinc, Thomas, Pvt. 19,144, Aug. 
8, 1833. From Kentucky Aug. 19, 1835. 

Harpy, John, Pvt. 36,221, Feb. 26, 
1833. 

Harper, Ebenezer, Pvt. 326,621, Apr. 
9, 1834; d. Aug. 14, 1835. 
Harrop, William, Pvt. 

29, 1833. 

Harrop, Jeremiah, Pvt. 36,286, Feb. 
27, 1833; d. May 6, 1834. 

Harry, Charles, Pvt. 73,207, Dec. 12, 
1832. 

Harsin, Garret, Sailor & Pvt. 341,921, 
July 15, 1833. 

Hastet, Samuel, Pvt. 326,553, Mar. 
14, 1833. 

Haynes, Richard, Pvt. 325,145, Nov. 
29, 1833. 

Heatu, Daniel, Pvt. & Sgt. 719,048, 
July 31, 1833. 

Hepcer, Thomas, Pvt. 325,054, Nov. 
15, 1833. From Kentucky Nov. 27, 1840. 
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Henperson, John, Pvt. 37,385, Apr. 
6, 1833. 


Henverson, William, Pvt. 722,102, 
Oct. 3, 1833. 


Henprickson, Moses, Pvt. 729,517, 
Feb. 25, 1934. 


Hickman, Jacob, Pvt. 329,578, Dec. 
7, 1834. 


Hicks, John, Pvt. 322,339, Oct. 26, 
1833. To E. Tennessee Sept. 5, 1839. 
Hiccans, Daniel, Pvt. 319,344, Aug. 
7, 1833. 


Hiceins, Daniel, Pvt. +3,725, Dec. 29, 
1832. From Ohio Apr. 5, 1837. Re-trfd. 
o Wheeling, Virginia (now W. Va.) Mar. 
16, 1840. 

Hicu, Jacob, Pvt. 325,029, Nov. 12, 


Hicunorte, Philip, Pvt. 325,266, Dec. 


Hicut, Thomas, Pvt. 431,149, June 
30, 1837. 
Huey, Abraham, Pvt. +26,554, Mar. 
14, 1834; d. Sept. 6, 1836. 

Hitts, John, Pvt. 713,897, July 11, 
1833. 


Hitman, Thomas, Pvt. 722,093, Oct. 
2, 1833; d. May 5, 1835. 


Hine, Nathan, Pvt. & Capt. 432,258, 
Dec. 27, 1844. 

Hines, Jacob, Pvt. 713,547, May 17, 
1833. 


Hite, Jacob, Pvt. +#13,897, July 15, 
1833. 


Hote, Daniel, Pvt. 322,094, ——. 
Hottoway, Levi, Pvt. 731,690, Dec. 
27, 1839. 
George, Pvt. #6,818, Mar. 
2, 1833; d. May 24, 1859. 
Horman, Isaac, Pvt. 726,806, June 6, 
1834; d. Apr. 5, 1845. 
Hook, George, Sgt. 329,735, Feb. 11, 
25. 
William, Pvt. #7,313, Apr. 
1833. 
Horton, Thomas, Sgt. Major. 23,162, 
Sept. 6, 1853. 
Hovcu, William, Pvt. +26,727, May 
6, 1834. To Ohio Mar. 30, 1836. 
How tert, William, Pvt. 72,286, Nov. 
23, 1832; d. Aug. 27, 1834. 
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Hume, John, Pvt. 726,652, Apr. 14, 
1834. 


Humpurey, Ebenezer, Pvt. $7,555, 
Apr. 26, 1833. 

Hunt, Josiah, Pvt. 313,803, June 23, 
1833. 

Hunter, John, Pvt. 330,214, Oct. 10, 
1835. 

Hunter, Patrick, Ensign. #7,228, Mar. 
16, 1833. 

Hurst, William, Pvt. 36,098, Feb. 4, 
1833. To Illinois Nov. 17, 1835. 


IncraM, Andrew, Inf. & Cav. 325,530, 
Jan. 28, 1834. 

Irvine, William, Pvt. & Sgt. 313,601, 
May 29, 1833. 

IsRAEL, John, Pvt. 319,346, Aug. 27, 
1833. 


Jackson, Samuel, Pvt. 326,563, Mar. 
17, 1834. To Illinois Oct. 27, 1841. 

Jackson, Solomon, Pvt. #13,602, May 
29, 1833. 

Jacoss, Samuel, Pvt. 35,199, Feb. 4, 
1833. 

James, Jos. Rogers, Pvt. 32,014, 
Mar. 10, 1837. 

James, Romas, Pvt. +13,804, June 23, 
1833. 

Jee, Andrew, Pvt. 725,525, Jan. 21, 
1834; d. Mar. 13, 1848. 

Jerrries, John, Pvt. 37,422, Apr. 9, 
1833. 

Jerrroes, Gowin, Pvt. of Art. 425,326, 
Dec. 24, 1833. 

Jenkins, Ezekiel, Pvt. 33,607, Dec. 28, 
1832. 

Jester, Nimrod, Pvt. 322,237, Oct. 
18, 1833. 

Jounson, Abraham, Capt. 713,922, 
July 15, 1833. 

Jounson, David, Pvt. 77,693, May 13, 
1833. To Wheeling, Ohio Sept. 13, 1845. 


Norte: Probably to Ohio, and was paid by agent 
at Wheeling, Va. (now West Va.)—Eb. 


Jounson, David, Pvt. 725,413, Jan. 6, 
1834. 

Jounson, Henson, Pvt. 32,035, Nov. 
15, 1832; d. Jan. 9, 1858. j 
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Jounson, James, Pvt. 72,769, Dec. 5, 
1832. From E. Tennessee July 15, 1835. 

Jounson, John, Pvt. 330,312, Jan. 7, 
1836. 

Jounson, Zachariah, Dragoon, 730,- 
938, Jan. 6, 1837. 

JounsTon, Joseph, Pvt. 426,833, Sept. 
11, 1834. 

Jones, David, Pvt. 413,880, July 9, 
1833; d. May 6, 1835. 

Jones, Epaphras, Pvt. #7,556, Apr. 26, 
1833. 

Jones, Matthew, Pvt. 326,714, May 2, 
1834; d. Jan. 18, 1837. 

Jones, Nicholas, Pvt. 72.976, Dec. 10, 
1832. From Kentucky June 20, 1835. 

Jones, Williamson, Pvt. 719,313, Aug. 
26, 1833. 

Jupp, Job, Pvt. 326,943, July 21, 
1834. 

Justice, James, Pvt. 76,320, Feb. 28, 
1833. 


KeisLinc, John, Pvt. 713,899, July 
11, 1833. 

KELLER, Devault, Pvt. 326,797, May 
29, 1834. 

KELLEY, Moses, Pvt. 325,234, Dec. 13, 
1833. To Ohio Apr. 20, 1835. 

KELLy, Elias, Pvt. 33,306, Dee. 18, 
1832. 

Ketty, William, Pvt. 719,049, July 
31, 1833; d. Jan. 21, 1834. 


Ketsogr, Alexander, Pvt. $19,315, LAWRENCE, Isaac, Pvt. 325,235, Dec. 


Aug. 26, 1833. 


Kemp, Reuben, Pvt. 37,430, Apr. 10, LAWRENCE, Joseph, Pvt. 726,613, Apr. 


1833. 


Kenprick, Heth, Pvt. 72,320, Nov. 
23, 1832. 


Kersey, John, Pvt. 313,663, May 30, — Leg, Joseph, Pvt. 719,316, Aug. 26, 


1833. From Kentucky June 29, 1837. 


KEsTLER, Frederick, Pvt. 33,600, Dec. 
28, 1832; d. Mar. 1835. 


Kever, James, Pvt. 325,218, Dec. 11, LeMountain, John, Pvt. 29,527, 


1833; d. Oct. 15, 1835. 


KEYT, John, Pvt. 26,626, Feb. 14, LEVI, Isaac, Pvt. 19,318, Aug. 26, 


1834; d. Feb. 13, 1834. 


Kitanper, Philip, Pvt. 719,591, Sept. Lewis, John, Pvt., Sgt. & Musician. 


25, 1833. From Kentucky May 16, 1835. 
Kitcore, Charles, Pvt. 322,235, Oct. 


KILLIAN, Jacob, Pvt. 313,859, Apr. 29, 
1833. To Illinois Apr. 9, 1838. 

Kine, Cornelius, Pvt. & Sgt. 319,314, 
Aug. 26, 1833. 

Kinc, George, Pvt. 77,386, Apr. 6, 
1833. 

Kinc, William, Pvt. 723,764, Apr. 4, 
1834. From Virginia Sept. 19, 1837. 

KITCHEN, James, Pvt. 77,431, Apr. 10, 
1833. To Illinois, Nov. 21, 1842. 

KnicuT, Moses, Pvt. of Cav. 322,236, 
Oct. 18, 1833. 

Knicut, William, Pvt. 326,846, June 
15, 1834. From Kentucky May 16, 1835. 

Knox, Robert, Pvt. 46,177, Feb. 5, 
1833. 


Lacy, Elijah, Pvt. 322,233, Oct. 18, 
1832. 

LampHaer, Abel, Pvt. & Fifer. 34,205, 
Jan. 15, 1833. From Albany, N. Y., July 
26, 1838. 

Lancaster, William, Pvt. 37,694, May 
13, 1832. 

Lane, Larkin, Pvt. 313,900, July 11, 
1832. 

LancTon, Daniel, Pvt. 325,200, Dec. 
9, 1832. 

LANMAN, James, Pvt. 326,265, Apr. 
22, 1834. From Illinois March 13, 1839. 

LasHLEY, George, Pvt. 326,637, Apr. 
11, 1834. 

Law er, Nicholas, Pvt. 722,234, Oct. 
18, 1832. 


14, 1832. 
7, 1834. 
Lewis, Thomas, Pvt. 72,218, Nov. 21, 
1832. 
1832. 
Leeps, James, Pvt. 726,904, July 10, 
1834. 
Dec. 12, 1834; d. Oct. 20, 1834. 
1832; d. Sept. 21, 1853. 


413,805, June 22, 1832. 
Lewis, Thomas, Pvt. 72,218, Nov. 21, 
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LINGENFELTER, Michael, Pvt. 322,106, 
Oct. 10, 1833. From Kentucky July 13, 
1835. 

Linpsay, William, Pvt. 
26, 1832. 

LipparD, William, Pvt. 
29, 1832; d. May 5, 1834. 


#19,317, Aug. 


# 13,860, June 


LITTLEJOHN, John, Pvt. 727,553, Aug. 
21, 1834. 

Lioyp, Samuel, dec’d, Pvi. 326,905, 
July 12, 1834. 


Lover, Daniel, Pvt. 322,340, Oct. 26, 
1832; d. 14 May 1833. 

Locan, William, Senr., Pvt. of Cav. & 
Inf. 325,219, Dec. 11, 1832; d. Sept. 12, 
1838. 

Losey, Moses, Pvt. 
1832. 

Lott, John, Sgt. 313,516, May 13, 
1832. 

LunsForD, Mason, Pvt. 
12, 1832. 


# 2,037, Nov. 15, 


# 25,031, Nov. 


(Continued in September Magazine) 


WILLS OF ORANGE COUNTY, 
NEW YORK 


(Continued from August Magazine.) 


Contributed by members of Minisink 
Chapter, Goshen, N. Y. 


‘These abstracts are made from original 
wills filed in the courthouse at Goshen, 
N. Y., many of which are unrecorded. 
Where the will is recorded, this is in- 


dicated by book and page number. 


Davenport, Oliver, Town of Cheescoks — 


Dated: 9 July 1800 

Probated: 11 February 1801 

Recorded: Liber B, p. 229 

Sons: Thomas; Robert; Stephen; 
Jesse; 

Daughters: Elizabeth; Frances; Hannah; 
Susannah, 

Granddau: Charity Davenport, “only dau. 
of my deceased son Samuel” 

Executors: Son, Thomas Davenport; 


Clark Smith, George Coleman, 
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Witnesses: David Thorn; William Thorn; 
Rhoda Conklin (her mark). 


Docety, Edmond, Kingston, N. Y. 


Dated: 9 March 1807 
Legatees: 


riel—‘191% acors; & barrel 
of whisque at Floridy; 18 shil- 
lings to be paid William 
Oanes; & bridles & 1 mare 
& 2 horses which belongs & 
2 blankets due Micha Jones 


Jane 


Cornelius 
Schutt 


Witnesses: 


B. Masten; 


EverETT, John, Town of Goshen 


Dated: 9 August 1790 

Wife: Jane Everett, sole heir and 
executrix 

Witnesses: John Denton, Joseph Gillespie, 


Peter Randell 


FREEMAN, James, Gentleman. 


Dated: 9 June 1780 

Heirs: Friend, Wm. Graham of Tap- 
pan — “Tinman & Cabinet 
Maker & his Wife, Margaret 
Bayley, now Graham—my lov- 
ing and dutiful Godchild for 
whom I have an affectionate 
love, having brought her up 
as my own child, and with 
whom I live.” 


William & Margaret Graham 
Henry Van Veck (or Heck), 


John Graham, Margaret Mc- 
Shrine. 


Tappan 


Executors: 
Witnesses: 


GoLpsMITH, Jemimah, widow, of Mont- 
gomery, Orange County (relict of Ste- 
phen Goldsmith, deceased) . 


Dated: 22 June 1803 
Probated: 27 January 1804 
Recorded: Liber C, p. 112 
Sons: Thomas Goldsmith—proceeds 


of sales of his father’s estate; 
John Hardenbrook; David 
Hardenbrook 


Daughters: Esther, wife of John Tt 


Bartley Ryle and Robert Fer- 
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Granddau: Mary Yakely, dau. of Esther 
Yakely 

Executors: Reuben Neely, John Yackly 

Witnesses: Nathaniel Brown, James Blake 


Note: Testator was Jemima Miller, b. 1754, 
dau. of John & Esther (Bull) Miller. She md. 
(1) John Hardenbrook; (2) 7 Jan. 1789, Stephen 
Goldsmith.—E. H. 


GraHAM, Andrew, late of Town of Mont- 
gomery 


Dated: 26 August 1813 a, 
Probated: 27 November 1815 | 
Recorded: Liber E, p. 353 
Wife: (Not named) —$2,500 in lieu 


of dower; also negro girl, 
a Peg; furniture she brought to 
~ my house when I married her 


John William Hardenbrook 

Graham (under age) —$3,000, 
placed in hand of his mother 
Rae, education, while she re- 
mains my widow; if she re- 
_ marries, money to be placed 
in hands of the boy’s uncle, 
John A. Hardenbrook. If 
ebaeh this son dies under age, prop- 
perty to his mother if she has 
- not remarried—then to other 
surviving children—William, 
Richard, Charles, Robert, chil- 
dren of son, Andrew, Mary, 
Catherine, Jean and Sarah 


James Clark & Adam Dicker- 
of Montgomery; David 
_ Crawford 


Children: 


Executors: 


Witnesses: Peter Hunter, Hannah Hunter, 
James Santer 
Note: A caveat against will was filed 18 


November 1815, by Henry Snider and wife, Eliza- 
beth; signed by David Mason, atty. 


GraHaM, William of Orangetown 


Dated: 17 June 1795 

Probated: 11 May 1796 

Recorded: Liber A, p. 63. Also recorded 
in Rockland County. 

Wife: Margaret Graham 

Son: James—“‘when 25 years of 


age” 
Daughters: Margaret, Elizabeth, 
and Jane (under age) 


Agnes 


Executors: Wife Margaret; Friends and 
Neighbors, James Edwards 
and Peter Taulman (Tallman) 

Witnesses: Will: George Titlam (or Tit- 


lar), Margaret McAlpine, & 
David Pye. Codicil: David 
Pye, William Graham 

Dated 4 September 1795—if 
children die unmarried, their 
parts divided among survi- 
vors. 


GreEc, Hugh of Cornwall, Orange County 


Dated: 15 April 1789 
Probated: 30 May 1789 
Recorded: Liber A, p. 63 
Wife: (Not named) 

Children: Son, James—for whom Cer- 


tificate was granted in name 
of Stephen Mapes; “other 
minor children” (not named) 


Brother, Robert Gregg; 
brother-in-law, John Reeder; 
friend, Thomas Moffatt 

Witnesses: Peter Snider, Thomas Moffatt, 


Jemima Youngs (her mark) 


Hart, Keziah, formerly of Bedford, West- 
chester County, N. Y., now of the Town 
of Walkhill, Orange County 


Dated: 21 May 1823 

Probated: 20 September 1823 ge 

Recorded: Liber G, p. 129 

Sons: Phineas and Daniel Hait 

Daughters: Prudence Clarke; Keziah; Re- 
becca, wife of Lymon Gregory 

Executors: Prudence Clarke and Lyman 
Gregory 

Witnesses: Isaiah Howell, Walter Greg- 


ory, Daniel Gregory 


Norte: Caveat presented by P. Hait. Testimony 
by various friends as to whether she was capable 
of making a will. One witness stated she was 
78 yrs. of age and incapable of signing will; 
another that she died 3 August 1823, retaining 
memory to end. Original will not filed with 
— Above abstract made from recorded will. 


Howe LL, David of Town of Minisink 


Affidavit sworn to by Benjamin Smith 
of Minisink, Orange County, 1 Oct. 1804, 
before James Everett—Viz: “Benjamin 
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David Howell deceased, died seized an 
deems the yearly value at $15.00.” 


Howe t, Gilbert, Town of Warwick | 


Dated: 26 July 1328 : 
Probated: 17 September 1829 J 
Recorded: Liber I, p. 63 
Heirs: Daughter, Mary Craven, and 


her husband (name _ not 
given) ; grandson, John How- 


Howell 
Executors: Henry Wisner, John VanDuzer 
Witnesses: James Vail, Jno. Curtice, 


Nath’l Jennings 


Hunter, John of Precinct of Hanover, 
Ulster County 


Dated: 20 June 1776 See 

Probated: 28 December 1810 

Recorded: Liber D, p. 363 

Brothers: James Hunter, Robert Hunter, 
Matthew Rea Hunter 

Heirs: Nephew Robert, son of brother 


James Hunter. Children of 
sister Catherine—viz. Jennet, 
Stephen, James, Matthew, 


John, Robert, William & David 
Rea 
Executors: Brothes James & Matthew Rea 
Hunter 
Witnesses: James Milliken, Robert Kidd, 
Alexander Kidd 
Note: By the time will was probated one 


executor, James Hunter, was deceased. Letters 
of Admin. with will annexed were issued to 
James Hunter, Jr. 


Jackson, Thomas of Florida 


Dated: 10 November 1787 
Probated: 18 March 1788 
Recorded: Liber A, p. 17 Peers 
Wife: Elizabeth Jackson 
Sons: James & Enoch Jackson 

Daughters: Margaret Jinnings; Mary 


Vance; Hannah Jackson 
Sons, James & Enoch; sons-in- 
law, Isaac Jennings & John 
Vance. 
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Smith being duly sworn says he is vw 


acquainted with the real estate whereo 4 


o ell, son of his son James 


MAGAZINE 


John Poppino; David Law- 
rence of Goshen; Wm. Thomp- 
son of Goshen 


Witnesses: 


Nore: Will written in testator’s own very fine 


handwriting.—E. 


Jones, Henry, late of Town of Newburgh 


Caveat against will filed 9 October 1818, 
dated same day, by Daniel Reynolds of 
Plattskill, Ulster County, and Isaac Hal- 
stead, of Town of Newburgh, Orange 
County. They protested against will; ob- 
jected to it as irregular in all its parts, in 
the execution, and in disposition; they 
being in right of their respective wives, 
heirs at law of said deceased. 


‘To be continued in October Magazine.) 


MARRIAGE BONDS OF 
BUCKINGHAM COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


Contributed by Ann Waller Reddy 


Almost all of the records of this county 
were destroyed. We are, therefore, par- 
ticularly pleased to print these few remain- 
ing bonds.—Eb. 


Date - Security 
June 12, 1786 
John Christian 


February 13, 1787 
Thomas Parley 


March 21, 1785 
Abner Lee 


April 16, 1787 
Peter Guerrant 
(father) 


June 12, 1786 
Thomas Hall, Jr. 


January 26, 1785 
(Father not named) 


November 25, 1791 
Benjamin Davis 
(father ) 
—— —, 1786 
Wm. Amonet © 


(father) 


Thos. McCormack 


Groom - Bride 
Abbott, Benjamin 
Sarah Flowers 


Adcock, John 
Sally Wheeler 


Akers, John 
Anne Jefferies 


Anderson, James 
Janie Guerrant 


Bundurant, Darby 
Lucy Hall 

Burton, Jacob 
Anne Hambleton 


Carden, John 
Carthajane Davis 


Christian, Stephen 
Mary Amonet 


Clarke, William 


Frances Taylor 
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Groom - Bride 
Duncan, Fleming 
7 Martha Scruggs 
Forbes, Alexander 
Lucy Scruggs 
Garrot, Charles 
Cloe Agee 
Goss, William 
Dicey Kidd 
Griffin, Techariah 
Elizabeth Beverly 
Hill, Robert 
Sally Anderson 


Howerton, Philip 
Susanna Smith 


Huddleston, Simon 
Lucy Page 


Hudgens, Holloway 
Nancy Berryman 

Jamison, John 
Sarah Palmer 


Kidd, Absolom 
Lettice Owen 
Lox, Elisha 
Mary Neighbours 
McCormack, Thomas 
Mary Taylor 


Martin, Joseph 
Magdalene 
Lutteral 
Moss, Thomas 
Betsey Toney 


Parley, Thomas 
Winnie Adcock 
Price, James 
Elizabeth Strong 
Taylor, James 
Nancy Wooten 
Terry, 
Lucy Lax 
Tomson, Joseph 
Susannah Garrot 


Walker, John 
Mary Kidd 
Wheeler, James 


Elizabeth Welch 


Date - Security 
February 17, 1787 
Pleasant Saunders 
January 28, 1787 
Bartlett Davis 
December 11, 1785 
John Agee 
October 30, 1785 
Isaac Salle 
September 18, 1786 
Wm. Fuqua 
March 22, 1786 
William Anderson 
(father) 
July 28, 1792 
Henry Smith 
(father) 


James Page 
(father) 

February 8, 1787 

Matthew Branch 

November 17, 1786 

Wm. Johnson Berry- 
man 

December 29, 1786 

Jesse Kidd 

June 12, 1786 

William Phelps 

September 7, 1791 

Daniel Taylor 
(father) 

June 8, 1787 


February 21, 1787 
William Toney 
(father ) 
November 17, 1785 
James Bristow 


February 15, 1794 
Johnson Strong 


December 16, 1784 
Thomas Harris 


June —, 


June 15, 1787 
Stephen Garrot 
(father) 
January 28, 1786 
Edward Herndon 
June 20, 1786 
John Welch 


Peggy Brooks 


(Continued from August Magazine.) 


Contributed by Mrs. William W. Weis, 
Limeston Chapter, Maysville, Kentucky. 


KEY: B—Bondsman; C—Consent; 
M—Mother; W—Witness. 


Father; 


Patrick 
Catherine O’Bryan 


i ee m. 15 Sept. at St. 


Mary’s Cathedral, 


Covington, Ky. 


Samuel J. 
(age 21) 
Isabel Johnson 
(age 19) 
Daly, Silas 
Mary Wallace 
m. 20 Sept. 
DaiLy, Thomas 
Bridget Sullivan 
m. by J. N. Bro- 
gard 
DaNnLey, Leroy C. 
Mary Juliet Duke 
m. 4 Oct. 


DaRLINGTON, Joseph 
Eliza Burke 


Joseph 
Elizabeth Hency 
DaRNALL, Benj. F. 
Amilda FE. Brad- 
ley 
DaRNALL, Thomas 


Almira Payne 
DaRROUGH, Samuel 
V. 
Ricey Ann Qua- 
taince 
DAUGHERTY, Au- 
gustus 


‘Bhoche M.-Cobare 


Wright, Stephen 


o 


MARRIAGE BONDS OF 
“MASON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


November 1, 1784 
Peter Ford i 


14 Sept. 1857 
John McCarthy—W 
Bridget McCarthy— 

W 


29 Dec. 1857 
md. 31 Dec. at home 
of Isaac W. John- 
son (her father) 
19 Sept. 1849 
Thomas K. Ricketts 


23 Oct. 1860 

Wm. Cutter—W 

Bridget Picket-—W 


4 Oct. 1848 
John Pelham—B 


28 Aug. 1851 E 

Jacob O. Phister—B 

m. by J. W. War- 
der 

24 Feb. 1840 

Abner Boling—B 


25 July 1845 
Daniel S. Bradley— 
B 


29 Oct. 1845 
Charles Furgeson— 


B 


16 Apr. 1836 
Ebenezer Jenkins— 


22 May 1843 
James W. Coburn— 


Groom - Bride Date - Security 
3 
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DAUGHERTY, Samuel 
Sara G. Eshom 
(Isham) 


Barton T. 
Mary Ann Rosser 


Davi, Barton T. 
Catherine Ellen 
Boniwell 


m. 8 Dec. 


Davipson, John C. 
(age 40) 
Mary Ann Ed- 
wards (age 40) 


Davis, Basil E. 
Mary Ann Filson 


Davis, Benjamin 
Eliza Donovan 


Davis, David 
Susan Finch 


Davis, David 
Frances T. Chinn 
m. by C. Keyes 

at Stephen L. 
Grant’s 


Davis, Drury B. 
Frances Jane Far- 
row 


Davis, George W. 
Elizabeth J. Whit- 


tington 


Davis, James 
Rachel Ann Dick- 
son 
Margaret Davis— 


Davis, James 
Margaret Jane 
Scott 
m. by J. W. 


Havens 


Davis, John 
Mary P. McKin- 
ney 
m. 2 May 


Davis, Joseph 
Ruth Ann Miley 
m. 25 Feb. at 
George Miley’s 


6 Aug. 1851 
Robt. W. Lane—B 
m. 7 Aug. 


25 Sept. 1837 
John Rosser—B 


8 Dec. 1856 
Moses F. Adamson 
W 


Christian Schultz— 


W 

5 Dec. 1853 

m. 6 Dec. at Simon 
Baker’s. Wm. Ba- 
ker, John Roe, 
etc.—W 

21 Aug. 1847 

Wm. O. Phillips—B 

13 Nov. 1837 

Henry L. Davis—B 

4 Mar. 1844 


Shelton Finch—B 
John Finch—F 


6 Nov. 1860 
J. R. Lashbrooke— 
W 


Benj. F. Preston—W 


22 June 1835 
Landon D. Farrow 


—B 


11 Mar. 1843 
Charles White—B 
m. 15 Mar. 


15 Jan. 1849 
David Dickson—B 
Wm. M. Davis—W 


23 Nov. 1854 


Robt. Baldwin—W 
James Scott—W 


df 
William McKinney 


23 Feb. 1857 
Lewis Hawkins—W 
Jas. B. White—W 


DeAttey, Alfred H. 
1May 1852 


Davis, Joseph A. 
Caroline L. Mad- 
dox 
m. at Jas. Con- 
rad’s 
Davis, Joseph J. 
Mrs. Rebecca P. 
Coons—Nat 
Poyntz (father 
of Rebecca) 
Davis, Michael H. 
Mary Walker 
m. 2 July 
Davis, Richard C. 
Frances T. Wilson 
m. by Jos. W. 
Warder 
Davis, Richard H. 
Sarah C. Rader 


Davis, Samuel 
Dolly Krusor 


Davis, William 
Hetty D. Corwine 
m. 27 Mar. 


Dawson, Larman 
Eliza Jane Stick- 
ley 
m. by. H. C. 
Boyers 


Day, Hiram 
Julia T. Tennis 


Day, Joel A. 
Susan Glasberry 
9 June 

Day, William 
Eliza J. Nicholson 


DEALEY, Thomas 
Susan Pollit 

Jacob 
Elizabeth Seaman 

Dean, William 
Rebecca Burns 


Nancy I. Higdon 
(Emily Higdon 

says Nancy was 
21 on 12 Oct. 
1847 


DeaT Ly, Austin B. 
Elizabeth Pollitt 


Wm. Lashbrook—B 
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26 Apr. 1859 
John Thompson 


John H. Conrad—W 


12 June 1851 
John P. Phister—B 
m. 12 June by R. C. 
Grundy 


David Walker—B 


13 Oct. 1853 
Henry L. David—W 
Wm. McClanahan— 
W 
7 Dec. 1850 
Alex. Rader—B ; 
8 Mar. 1852 
Wm. Krusor—B 


27 Mar. 1848 
John C. Avery—B 
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24 July 1855 
Robt. Means—W 
Isaac Stickley—F 


13 Sept. 1843 

Abraham L. Tennis 
—B 

7 June 1851 


Francis Pearce—B 


13 Aug. 1842 
William H. Conner 


26 Aug. 1889 

Severn Pollitt 

29 Oct. 1846 

Charles Seaman—B 

3 Sept. 1836 

Wm. Kennedy—B 

11 Jan. 1848 

Wm. L. Higdon—B 

Katherine Higdon— 
W 


m. by Lewis Camp- 
bell, Bapt. min- 


ister 


2 Feb. 1834 
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DEBELL, Elias 
Sarah E. Baker 
DEBELL, Elias 
Pauline Ann Tolle 
Despina, John 
Catherine King 
m. by J. F. Mc- 
Sweeney 
DEERING, James 
Catherine L. 
Morrison 
Deerinc, William 
Margaret J. 
Singer 
Uriel Singer—F 
DecMan, Julius C. 
Clarissa Town- 
send 
m. 27 Sept. 
DecMAN, Ulyses 
Minerva J. Wells 


Decraw, Abram C. 
Elizabeth R. 
Huest 
m. 24 Feb. at 
David Likes’ 


DEHONEY, Marcus 


Fanny A. Kirk 


Devaney, John 
Bridget Grealy 


DENNISTON, Daniel 
Eliza Kennard 


Depew, Henry 
Amanda Bell 
m. by Geo. W. 

Smiley 

Dermott, Arthur 


Mary Jane 
Gribben 
DERSTINE, Samuel 
Elizabeth Fowler 


DesMOND, Jeremiah 
Mary McCauly 
m. by John Joyce 

DesmonD, Timothy 
Catherine Mc- 

Cauly 

Devin, Abraham 

Elizabeth Wood 


23 Mar. 1840. 
Simon R. Baker—B 
21 June 1845 
Stephen Tolle—B 
17 Sept. 1853 

Wm. Clark—W 
Honora King—W 


24 Nov. 1848 

Thomas J. Smith— 
B 

4 Sept. 1847 

John Pelham—B 

James Gibbins—W 


19 Sept. 1844 
Conrad Rosendahl 


4 Mar. 1845 

David Wells—B 
Wm. R. Wells—C 
22 Feb. 1853 
Arthur Berry, David 
Likes & wife—W 


23 Feb. 1852 
G. R. Freeman—B 


22 Feb. 1850 
Thomas Delaney— 
B 


2 July 1838 

Milton Dougherty— 
B 

3 May 1848 

Charles Bell—B 


12 Feb. 1851 
Peter Gribben—B 
m. 26 Feb. 

5 Oct. 1835 
Moses Fowler—B 


3 Nov. 1849 
Michael Collins—B 


20 Jan. 1849 
Matthew Collins-—B 
m. by John Joyce 
31 Jan. 1844 
Hugh MclIlvain—B 
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Devine, Patrick 
Mary Desmond 


Dice, Jacob 
Lucretia Tucker 


Dickson, Albert 
Louisa Ann Wil- 


liamson 


Dickson, 
Mary D. Cooper 
m. 20 July 

Dickson, John 
Sarah "Ann 

Chandler 


Dickson, Joseph F. 
Eliza Hughbanks 


Dickson, Thomas 
Malvina Chandler 
m. 9 Feb. 


Dickson, William 
Sarah Ann Rooke 
(21 last March) 


Dickson, William 
Hannah Elizabeth 
Williams 


Derick, Frederick 
Catherine Yearko 
(Yarbo?) m. by 
Peter Anthis, 
Lutheran 

DILLEN, Augustus 
Ellen Hill 


Elizabeth Henson 
Anderson White 
—B 

Roten 
Susan E. Henson 
m. 27 Sept. at 
Mr. Henson’s 

DILLEN, Wm. 
Lucina Henson 


William 
Amey McGraw 


Ditton, Charles 
Catherine Hot 


Jeremiah Desmond 
B 


14 Apr. 1851 
John Thos. Collins 


6 June 1846 
Zebulon S. William- 
son—B 


4 July 1848 


David E. Bullock— 
B 


4 Feb. 1843 
Walter S. Chandler 


1 July 1846 

Lawrence Hugh- 
banks—B 

8 Feb. 1854 

W. Chandler—W 

Enoch Berry—W 

23 June 1835 af 

Otway P. Peck—B 

Thos. Glascock—W 

Joseph Rooke—F 

3 March 1852 

Wm. Morford—B 

m. 4 Mar. ; 

30 Jan. 1853 ie 

Balser & Catherine 

Yeako, with their me 
children—W 


14 Feb. 1844 


John R. Tarleton— 


B 


Ditten,Henry Feb. 1849 


John B. Woodward, 
Gdn. of Elizabeth 


21 Sept. 1859 
John Hill—W 
Chas. Pompella—W 


10 June 1839 
Thomas Henson—B 


12 June 1843 
Isaac McGraw—B 


11 Dec. 1852 
Thomas Flynn—W 
Ellen Brannan—W 


29 Apr. 1849 
B 
aw 
Bt 
: 
i 
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John 
Mary Fitzgerald 
m. 6 Nov. 
Ditton, Thomas 
Sarah Hubbard 
Dimmitt, Charles 
Mary J. Grant 
Dimmitrt, Charles E. 
Mary L. Lash- 
brooke 
m. at Peter Lash- 
brooke’s 
Ezekiel 
Ann Hunt 


DimmitTtT, Madison 
S. 

Caroline Cox 
Dimmirtt, Nathan S. 
Martha A. San- 

didge 
DIsHER, John 
Martha Ann Dix- 
son 
Drx, Clarendon E. 
Ann E. Byers 


Dixon, George W. 
Lucinda Irvin 


m. 29 Sept. 


Dosyns, Edward 
Elizabeth V. 
Sumrall 
Mrs. E. H. Phister 
—W 
Dosyns, Henry 
Desire Ann 
Umstatt 


Dosyns, Henry M. 
Elizabeth W. 
Allen 
m. 29 Sept. 
Dosyns, James B. 
Sabinath Sum- 
mers 
Dosyns, Leroy 
Elizabeth Chinn 
Dosyns, Leory 
Wana Berry 
Dosyns, Richard G. 
Emily Armstrong 
John Armstrong 


5 Nov. 1851 
John Calahan—B 


8 Feb. 1841 

Gustus Dillon—B 
21 Dec. 1836 
George Grant—B 
16 Sept. 1856 
Thomas Calvert—B 
John Curtis, Geo. 
Humphrey, etc.—W 


21 Dec. 1842 

William Hunt—B 

John Hunt—F 

8 Oct. 1845 

Wm. H. Cox—B 

George Cox—F 

20 Aug. 1845 

Peter Lashbrooke— 
B 

28 Jan. 1845 

Isaac McGraw—B 


29 Apr. 1835 

John A. McClung 

20 Sept. 1848 

James Brewington 
—B 

14 July 1853 

m at Mrs. Susan 

Sumrall’s, Mayslick, 

by J. F. Coons, 

M.G. 


13 Sept. 1841 

Benj. D. Parry—B 

Benjamin Umstatt 
—F 


24 Sept. 1849 


E. 


23 Oct. 1849 
Charles Burgess—B 


17 Jan. 1847 

John Key—B 

6 Nov. 1850 
John James Key—B 
5 July 1837 

James N. Morrison 


—B 


Dosyns, Thomas 
Fanny P. Allen 


Dosyns, Thomas I. 
Margaret N. 
Dobyns 
Edward D. 
Parry—B 


Dosyns, Wm. E. 
Elizabeth Jean 
Larew (Under 
21) 


Dopson, Francis 
Mrs. Eliza King 
m. 27 Nov. 


Dopson, George 
Ellen Curtis 


Doan, James 
Sarah Doll (or 
Coll) 


Doan, William 
Bridget Trainer 
m. 20 May 


DoNALDSON, James 
Charlotte Timis 


DOoNALDSON, Samuel 
Jane Vannoy 


DoNALDSON, Stephen 


Narcissa Williams 
Rebecca Williams 
—M 


Dona.pson, Wm. F. 


Francis Hord, __ 


James Clark, 


etc.,—_W 


DoniPHAN, Ander- 
son 
Malinda Biggers 
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7 May 1851 
Henry Dobyns—B 


5 Sept. 1837 
Leroy Dobyns— 
father of 


20 Apr. 1835 
Clifton Larew—B 
John Larew—F 
Mary Larew—M 


24 Nov. 1855 
Wm. C. Rossen—W 
Wm. Cummings—W 


23 Feb. 1836 
Marshall Curtis—B 


3 Oct. 1839 
Morris Doll—B 
m. 6 Oct. 
19 May 1860 
Peter Concallon— 


W 


1 Feb. 1842 

Sam’l V. Darnough 

3 July 1846 

Emanuel Mallemer 

15 Aug. 1836 


Richardson Williams 
—B 


m. 15 Dec. 1856 at 
Mrs. A. Clark’s by 
= H. Condit 


25 Oct. 1844 
Joseph Patterson— 


DonipHan, George 2 Sept. 1848 
W. ‘Thomas P. Young 
Harriet Rice 


m. 3 Sept. Rae 


DonnELLy, John 
Johanna Carney 


m. by J. F. Mc- 


Sweeney 


Donrvan, Aaron 
Louisa Cracraft 


21 Jan. 1854 

John & 

Margaret McNamara © 
—W 


11 Apr. 1843 
Abraham D. Cra- 
craft—B 
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Dono.ton, Anthony 
Helen Malye 
Donovan, James 
Emily M. Poe 
m. 1 Mar. 
Donovan, Lewis 
Emiline R. H. 
Hannah 
Donovan, Thomas 
Jane Usher 
m. by McSweeney 


Donovan, Thomas 
M. 
Elizabeth M. 
Smith 
DoucuHerty, Bar- 
nard 
Mary Ann Dough- 
erty 
Dourra, Edmond 
Mary Cummins 
DowLinc, Michael 
Joanna McGraugh 


Downey, James 
Gargaret Gaven 
Downinc, Abel 
Jane Worthington 
m. 25 Jan. 
Downinc, Charles 
Hannah Bayless 
Downinc, Charles 
Cynthia Wells 
John Roe, Sr.—W 
Peter Parker—W 
Downinc, James 
Nancy Carpenter 
m. 8 Oct. 
Downinc, James 
Susan Downing 
Downinc, John 
Rebecca Apple- 
gate 
Downinc, Reason 
Amanda Thomp- 
son 
Downinc, John 
Bridgett Dorsey 
m. by John Joyce 
Downinc, Isaac E. 
Lucinda Downing 
m. at Mrs. Jane 
Downing’s 
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30 Dec. 1850 
Patrick Walsh—B 
25 Feb. 1843 
Edward Poe—B 


29 Dec. 1850 
Thos. K. Ball—B 


3 Sept. 1853 

Thos. Woods—W 

Catherine Mcllvain 

11 Apr. 1846 

H. R. Reeder—B 


15 Aug. 1838 
Wm. Dougherty—B 


10 Feb. 1850 

John Laky—B 

10 Sept. 1850 

Robt. A. Cochran— 
B 

24 July 1851 

Thomas Burns—B 

24 Jan. 1839 

Samuel B. Owens— 
B 

10 Feb. 1855 

md. 15 Feb. 

10 Mar. 1860 

m. 13 Mar. at John 

S. Wells’ by 

Mason Owens 

7 Oct. 1848 

George Garrison—B 


19 Nov. 1849 
Charles Barclay—B 


10 Feb. 1834 
Nathaniel Kirk—B 


6 Sept. 1843 

Erasmus K. Thomp- 
son—B 

17 Apr. 1852 

James Downing—B 


15 Sept. 1857 
Robert Downing— 
W 


John B. Pickett—W 


Downs, William H. 
Mary E. Bruer 
m. at Jas. W. 

Bruer’s 


Urias 
Lavina Threlkeld 


Doy Oliver B. 
Sarah A. McGhee 
Wm. McGhee—W 


DRAKE, James 
Isabella T. Bledsoe 


Drake, Robert 
Emily S. Bliss 
m. by R. C. Side- 


bottom 


Drew, Joseph 
Elizabeth Wood 


Driven, William 
Jane Lane 


DrisKELL, Andrew J. 
Louisa A. Ewing 


Drypen, John 


Helon 


Dryven, William 
Mary Chenowith 


DuFFIELp, John D. 
Elizabeth Brother- 


ton 


Durrey, Rodney W. 
Eliza Berry 


Durry, Patrick 
Anne Wade 
m. by J. F. Me- 
Sweeney 


Duptey, Basil J. 
Melissa Jane Still- 


well 


Dubey, William S. 
Sarah Elizabeth 
H. S. Owten—W 


Duke, Basil 
Lemira M. 
Mitchell 


DuKe, John M. 
Hannah Ann 
Morton 


30 Jan. 1854 
Peter Parker, Wm. 
Wallingford, John 


Roe, etc.—W 


15 Feb. 1836 
Evans Dye—B 


17 Mar. 1857 
m. 19 Mar. at her 
father’s — James 


S. Mitchell 
22 Dec. 1835 


Abraham Bledsoe— 
B 


22 Nov. 1852 

Robert Bledsoe—W 

W. James Henry— 
W 


20 Dec. 1836 
Richard Wood—B 


(Bond missing) 
1838 
m. by J. W. Riggen 


24 June 1850 
Keith Berry—B 
C.M. Ewing—F 
4 Dec. 1851 
Nicholas B. Dale—B 


31 July 1837 
Isaac Whaley—B 


12 Sept. 1844 ae 
Robert S. Power—B 


12 Jan. 1841 
F. J. Bolinger—B 


31 Dec. 1853 

Andrew Burke—W 

Ellen McDonough— 
W 


15 June 1850 
John D. Stillwell—B 


7 May 1856 

m. at her father’s — 
R.S. Powers 

8 Dec. 1835 


John James Key—B 
Aaron Mitchell—F 


25 Oct. 1834 
Joseph Forman, Jr. 


t 
Pan > 
3) 
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Duke, Ormeal J. 
Margaret Spencer 
Duin, George P. 
Mary E. Jacobs 
Wm. Ogden, etc. 
Duin, Patrick 
Cicely Dudley 
m. by J. F. Mc- 
Sweeney 
Dunaway, George 


Nancy Jane Hord 
Dunbar, John R. 

Catherine Rice 
Dunsar, John S. 

Lucy P. Dudley 
DunBaucH, George 

W. 

Sarah Chowning 


Duncan, George A. 
Catherine Hibb 
Robb 


Duncan, Joseph 
Martha Payne 


Dun.aP, Henry C. 
Martha E. Boyce 
J. R. Dunlap of 
Lexington—C 

Duncan, Lithigo W. 
Louisa Willett 

DunHAM, Samuel 
Margaret Stitt 

Dunn, Martin 
Catherine Sweeney 


DunnincTon, John 


Hannah Jane 
Smith 
Durant, Mark 
Elizabeth Ann 
Calvert 


Duty, Thomas B. 
‘Elizabeth Hick. 
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17 Oct. 1844 

Simon Spencer—B 

21 Oct. 1857 

m. 22 Oct. by W. H. 
Parker at Dover 


12 Sept. 1852 
Denis Nolan—W 
Ellen Ford—W 


25 Feb. 1850 
Thornton Hord—B 


24 Dec. 1838 

Elisha Bailey—B 

11 Mar. 1850 

John Atkinson—B 

16 July 1836 

David Wood—B 

Lorimer Chowning 
—F 

18 Feb. 1852 

George Robb—B 

m. by Wm. M. 
Vize 

15 May 1839 

Daniel R. Runyon— 
B 

29 Oct. 1848 


John James Key—B 
A. C. Dunlap—W 


29 Mar. 1843 

James F. Willett—B 

28 Dec. 1844 

James H. Stitt—B 

25 Feb. 1854 

m. by J. F. Me- 

sweeney 

29 Apr. 1837 

David Smith—B 

15 Apr. 1846 


Thomas Calvert—B : 


Mansfield Calvert 
of Lewisburg—F 


29 Apr. 1842 


James L. Hickman 


Duvatt, John 
Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fisher 
Robert Kile—W 


Duzan, John T. 


Harriet W. Hieatte 


Duzan, John T. 
Emma Henderson 


DwireE, James H. 
Amanda Kilgore 
Joseph Kilgore— 

F 


Dye, Andrew 
Mary Fulcher 
Dye, George A. 
Mary R. Arthur 
Dye, George W. 
Phebe S. Bratton 
m. 4 Dec. by 
Hiram Baker 
Dye, Hiram 
Martha Ann Clift 
Dye, James 
Susan Fulcher 
Dye, John 
Catherine Hitt 
Dye, John 
Mary Peck 
Dye, Madison 
Caroline Grover 
Dye, Madison 
Semira Collins 
Dye, Nehemiah 
Rebecca Ellen 
Chandler 
Dye, Richard Willis 
Nancy Hampton 
Dye, Thomas 


Mary Catherine 
Howard 


Dye, William T. 
Elizabeth Watson 
m. 7 Mar. 


13 Oct. 1860 

Benj. F. Preston—B 

m. 14 Oct. at 
Thomas Kile’s 

7 Sept. 1835 

Lewis Hieat—B 

25 Aug. 1838 

Arch’d A. Winter— 
B 

2 Oct. 1839 

Anthony 


8 Apr. 1839 ae 
Thomas Fulcher—B 
26 Aug. 1845 
James Arthur—B 
20 Nov. 1856 
Jesse Allen—W 
Luke Dye—W 


Batt 


1 Dec. 1845 

Silas Clift—B 

6Jan.1845 

Thomas Fulcher—B 

23 Dec. 1837 

Wm. Hitt—B 

24 Nov. 1842 

Thomas Forman—B 

25 Dec. 1843 

John Grover, Sr.—B 

8 Feb. 1849 

Wm. P. Ray—B 

4 Nov. 1848 

Brittain Chandler— 
B 


10 Jan. 1850 
James Haynes—B 


13 March 1837 
John B. Howard—B 
Robert Howard of 
Orangeburg, Ky.—F 
24 Feb. 1855 

Lewis Cracraft—W 
James Gibbs—W 


(To be continued in October Magazine) 
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‘Through the courtesy of Mrs. Sara S. 
Ervin, Honorary Regent, Mrs. Albert 
Stephens, Regent, and other members of 
the Sullivan-Dunklin Chapter, Ware Shoals, 
S. C., we are enabled to print a series 
of inscriptions from old cemeteries of 
Laurens County, S. C. The first install- 
ment follows. 


FRANKS-SIMMONS CEMETERY 


" Contributed by Mrs. David George. 


NATHANIEL Day. Born Mar 23, 1785. 


Died Sept 19, 1875. 

Nancy. Wife of Nathaniel Day. Died 
June 13, 1900. Aged 98 yrs. 

E. F. Day. Born Mar 12, 18[]l. Died 
July 30, 1896. 

Georce M. Autp. Aug 10, 1830-Jan 17, 
1894. 

Jane ApvELINE. Wife of George M. Auld. 
Died Mar 15, 1907 in her 84th yr. 

Franks. Mar 10, 1859-Sept 14, 
1860. 

S. Vorena. Nov 15, 1864-Sept 17, 1873. 
Children of G. M. & J. A. Auld. 

WituaM H. Franks. Mar 24, 1803-Nov 
8, 1883. 

[Other unmarked graves. ] 

CHARLES Franks. Died Jan 24, 1880. 
Aged 73 yrs-7 mos-4 days. 

Eppre Franks. Oct 23, 1818-Feb 12, 
1892. 

SAMUEL FRANKS. 
1896. 

CHarLes Stmmons. Oct 24, 1801-Sept 
4, 1872. 

PamMELA. Wife of Chas. Simmonds. 
Died 17 Nov 1862. Aged 51 yrs-8 mos 9 
days. 

[Illegible; possibly “M”.] Simmons. 

[Two stone enclosed within stone wall. 
One, J. M. (or E) G. (or S). June 11, 
18(5?)4.] 

S. SimMONs. 
75. 

Mary Simmons. Consort of W. Sim- 
mons. Born June 15, 18(?)0. Died 


May 2, 1814-Jan 7, 


Died —er 15, 1868. Aged 
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Jane F. Stmmons. Jan 1, 1808-June 12, 


SarAH A. Simmons. Died 14 Aug 18(?). 

THERESA ANN GARLINGTON. Sept 10, 
1856-Aug 18, 1862. 

BETTIE GaRLINGTON. Nov 19, 
19, 1862. 


(Conclusion of record. 
CHESTNUT RIDGE CEMETERY 


Copied by Mrs. J. S. George. : 
James / May 151799 
Letitia Diat— / Jan. 18 1802 


Mary Dia / Born Dec 13 1797 / Died 
Feb 22 1894 


Hastincs Diat / Died Sept. 12, 1862 / 
Aged 69 yrs—4 mos—13 days 


WituraMson Dia / Died Oct 29 1844 / 
Aged 27 ys—4 mos—18 days 


MartHa Resecca Diat / Daughter of 
Nath' & / Martha Ann Barksdale Dial & 
wife of Albert Dial / Died Apr. 9 1866 / 
Aged 36 yrs—7 mos—17 days 


AvBerT / Born Sept. 10, 1825 / 
Died Feb. 18, 1898 


James Burns Sr / Born Mar. 20 1790 / 
Died Nov. 26 1829 


Mrs. Nannie Burns / Born May 2 1790 
/ Died Apr. 10 1868 


Josuua Burns / Born 1814 / Died Nov. 
19 1892 


Marcaret Burns / Wife of JOSHUA / 
rire Apr 23 1814 / Died Aug 14 (illeg- 
ible) 


Mary Burns / Born Oct. 21 1810 / Died 
Nov. 4 1834 .. / 24 yrs—11 days 


Susan Burns / Wife of Christopher 
Burns / Died Sept. 25 1834 / Aged 22 yrs 
—10 mos—6 days 


EvizaBeTH Hupcens / Wife of Ambrose 
Hudgens / Died July 3 1833, / aged 70. 


Frances H. Hupcens / Born Aug 13 
1791. / Married Dec 7 1809. / Joined 
Chestut Ridge Church Aug 31 1822 / Died 
June 8 1882 


Wituiam Hupcens / Husband of Fran- 
ces / Born Dec 8 1786 / Died Aug 2 1863 


EvizaBeTH J Winn / Wife of Upton 
Winn / Born 1802—Died 1864 
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Mrs Susanna Winn / Wife of Lyddell 
Winn / Born in L—burg Co., Va. / Aug. 7 
1779 / Died Laurens Dist., S. C. / Aug 13 
1845 


PartHena J. / Wife of WILLIAM BOLT 
/ Born Sep" 15 1822 / Died Dec 17 1856 


WiuaM Bott / Born Mar 5 1790 / 
Died July 22 1867 


Mrs Ann Bott / Wife of W. P. Bolt / 
Born Mar 17 1794 / Died Aug 6 1863 


M. Mary F. Rosinson / Died Aug 18 
1869 


Rospert Avuison / Born Dec. 1777 / 
Died Feb. 21 1854 
H. A. Died 1889 


Mrs. SaraH Downey / Wife of James 
Downey / Born Oct. 29, 1829 Died Mar. 24, 
1861 


ELIzABETH JANE Simpson / Consort of 
G. C. Simpson / Born June 26 1829 / 
Died Feb. 19 1855 


J. H. Boyn / Prv. Co. A 13th S. C. Regt— 
/ Born Feb 6, 1811 Died May 3, 1863 / in 
Chancellorsville, Va. 


Rev. A. P. Martin / Born Dec. 20, 1823 
/ Died Aug. 14, 1862 


Potty Knicut / Wife of J. W. Knight, / 
Died Aug 14, 1854 / Aged 39 yrs—11 mos 
—8 da. 


(Conclusion of record.) .. 
ROCKY SPRINGS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


CEMETERY 
Contributed by Mrs. David George 


Louise M. DeSHIELps_ Consort of Mar- 
tin R. DeShields. Died 1851, aged 32 

MARGARET BuRKE Wife of James Burke. 
Born Mar 2, 1810 Died Oct 22, 1844 

Henry CUNNINGHAM Born Oct 14, 1807 
Died July 15, 1871 

JosHua BeasLeEy Died Jan 11 1872. 
Aged 23 yrs-9 mos-1 day 

Marcaret A SuMEREL Wife of T. J. 
Sumereal & dau of James & Isabella Taylor 
d Aug 1, 1880 

Joun S. Hutcuinson Died May 5, 1839 
Aged 58 yrs-1 mo 

Mary HutcnHinson consort of Jas H— 
851 


Died Aug. 6, 1871 


JANE BLAKELEY b Sept 9, 1805 Died 
May 23 1832 


MarGARET BLAKELY Feb 12, 1839— 
June 28 1856 


Evper Cuas. BLAKELEY Jan 15, 1798— 
Mar 17, 1857 


Capt. James McQuown Feb 27 1803— 
Aug 22 1878 


Resecca McQuown Oct 17, 1808—June 
11, 1892 


L. J. DuvaLt Sept 6 1818—Nov 18 1895 
IsaBEL DuvaLiL wife of L. J. D.—d 25 
July 1879—59 yrs-5 mos-10 days 


Rev. Jno McKittrick Mar 4, 1808— 
Aug 28, 1874 


Susan McKirtrick Sept 23 1855—Sept 
1, 1883 


Octavia DuvALL wife of Dr. G. W. D— 
July 10, 1859—Aug 16, 1896 


WituiaM BiakeLty Aug 29 1798 Mar 
10 1873 


ELIZABETH BLAKELY wife of Wm B— 
June 24 1799—Apr 16 1871 


BEUFERT BLAKELY June 3 1830—Sept 
22 1862 


Warren BiakeLty Nov. 9 1833—Apr 
30, 1858 


THOMAS BLAKELY May 31, 1800—Sept 
4, 1859 


Nancy Dorrau wife of Thos Blakely 


: Jan 19, 1811—July 5, 1861 


Capt JoHN TEMPLETON d Oct 28, 1856 


: Aged 56 yrs-8 mos-8 days 


ANDREW SPEER b Apr 23 1767 md 
June 22 1797 d Aug 5 1849 

Jane SPEER wife of Andr” S— born 
Oct 15 1773 d June 12 1852 

MarcGarRET H. TEMPLETON Consort of 
D. C. Templeton & dau of John C. Hitch 
Died June 4, 1814 Aged 31-2-11 da 

Mary M Speer Wife of R. Speer Died 
June 12, 1841 Aged 29 yrs 29 da 

Tuomas GILL Born Dec 161778 Died 
Mar 10 1832 

Jane Gitt_ Born June 81774 Died 30 
May 1862 

Nancy Twm McDowat Born Oct 2, 
1823—Died Nov 2, 1842 

Jane TEMPLETON Senr. Died Feb 9 
1824 Aged 76 


MartTHa Bryson Born abt yr. 1805. 
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RoBert TEMPLETON July 18 1793— James Park. Died Nov 16, 1825. Aged 
May 23 1864 61 yrs. 
3 Emity C. Workman Apr 29 1833— Nancy Fow.er. Died Sept 9, 1820. 
Be Aug 29 1870 Aged 72 yrs. 
a Respecca TEMPLETON Died Aug 2 1815 James Fowter. Died July 10, 1817. 
f Aged 16 yrs-5 mos Aged 40 yrs. 


M. J. Martin. Wife of M. Benjamin. I F : 
Born May 22, 1830. Died Oct 6, 1858. Aged Disk: Ang 


ELIZABETH TEMPLETON. Consort of Jno. . 
Templeton, July 26, 1798—Sept 14, 1842. 
Temp.Leton. Died Apr 11, CRANES FOWLER. Hawn. 
Died Oct 11, 1852. 
1838. Aged 21 yrs-2 mos. 
Taytor. Died Sept 20, 1804. ELIzABETH Fow er. Died July 8, 1822. 


Aged 29 yrs Aged 31 yrs. 
Taytor. Died May 21, 1822. Davin R. Fowxer. Died Sept 7, 1853. 
Aged 71 yrs. 32 yrs. 
MaryE TayLor. 1837—1888. James Park. Feb 14, 1797-July 23, 
4 James Taytor. Died 1866. 1873. 


Dr. SAMUEL Topp. Born & educated in __NANcy Park. Apr 30, 1799-Aug 24, 


ie Ire., emigrated to this state & by blessin 1882. 
= of God upon his labour acquired large Mayor WituiaAM J. BLakeLey. Died 
; property which he used for glory of his Nov 19, 1853. Aged 30 yrs-10 mos-14 days. 
Savior & good of his fellow men. Died Mary BLakELy. Consort of John B. 
June 3, 1825. Aged 63. [illegible]. Died Nov 26, 1830. Aged 
IsaBELLA Topp. Consort of Dr.S. Todd, 31 yrs-4 mos, 
a resident of this place, departed this life Ropert L. BLAKELEY. Son of Jno & 
Jan 29, 1820 in 68th yr of age. Mary. Died July 27, 1844. Aged 19 yrs. 
THomas Lewers (a soldier of ’76 who Wile of Jule 
bled for American Independence). Died B—. Died 9 Sept 1817. Aged 23 yrs-9 
July 14, 1817. Aged 66 yrs. ' P y 
Aug 12, 1858 Jones. Born Mar 20, 1830. Died 
Nov 23, 1875. 


Dr. J. H. BELL. Son of R. & M. B. Bell. 
Nov 18, 1827-Jan 22, 1863. ELiIzABETH Row anp. Born Feb 5, 1781. 


Henry Bett. Born Londonderry, Ire. Died Oct 11, 1865. 


Dec 27, 1798. Died Mar 7, 1846. ‘ J. J. Rowzanp. Born June 14, 1815. 
SaRAH BELL. Born Londonderry, Ire. Died in hospital in Charleston, S. C. Jan 

1775. Died 1852. 19, 1863. 
Rospert BELL, Sr. Died Nov 15, 1855. ELIZABETH TEMPLETON. Wife of Sam- 

Aged 65 yrs. uel T—. Born Aug 25, 1795. Died Dec 
Marcaret B. Wife of Robt. Bell, Sr. 31, 1872. 

Died Mar 8, 1864. Aged 65. SAMUEL TEMPLETON. Nov 22, 1795-July 
MarTHA J. BELL. Born Aug 15, 1815. 8, 1888. 

Died Mar 7, 1858. ; THoMAs SUMEREL. Feb. 5, 1812. Died 
James BELL. Born Londonderry, Ire. Aug 20, 1862. 

Mar 4, 1828. Died Dec 30, 1893. Mary L. BiakeLey. Wife of James F. 
Zaney CATHARIN McDowat. Apr 2, B—. Dec 15, 1804-May 24, 1892. 

1826-July 4, 1847. J. L. Tempteton. Apr 3, 1837-May 29, 
Nancy Park. Consort of Andrew Park. 1863, mortally wounded at Fredericksburg, 

Died Mar 19, 1844. Aged 85 yrs. Va. Dec 13, 1862. 


Anprew Park. Died 17 July 1809. T. McD. Tempteton. Died Oct 9, 1861. 
Aged 26 yrs.-9 mos. 
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Tuos. Erskin Apair. Born Dec 2, 1835. 
Died Feb 4, 1862. A victim of Confeder- 
ate War. 


(Conclusion of record.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Tue Dorsey Fammty. Copyright, 1947. 
By Maxwell J. Dorsey, Jean Muir Dorsey 
and Nannie Ball Nimmo. Privately 
printed. Price $10.00. Address J. M. 
Dorsey, 1502 South Lincoln Ave., Ur- 


bana, Illinois. 


Beginning with Edward Dorsey, who was 
of record in Lower Norfolk County, Vir- 
_ginia as early as 1645 and who, with Mat- 
thew Howard, Nicholas Wyatt and others, 
had moved to Ann Arundel County, Mary- 
land by 1650, this book takes the Dorsey 
descendants down five generations. In- 
luded also are the female lines—Norwood, 
Petticoat, Howard, Hammond, Jacobs, War- 
field, and many other names. In addition 
to these descendants of the first Edward 
Dorsey, there are recorded second mar- 
riages of a number of Dorsey widows and 
husbands of Dorsey women, with children 
_of these marriages and further data, which 
makes the book valuable to a number of 
other Maryland families, such as Greeniffe, 
Crouch, and Talbott. A section is devoted 
to the allied families of Wyatt, Todd, Elder, 
Howard, Rockhould and Norwood. 

This carefully compiled book has several 
features not usually found in printed gene- 
alogies. It is well documented, containing 
abstracts, full printed text, or facsimiles of 
many wills, inventories, deeds and various 

court records. The compilers have made a 
collection of seals and signatures of early 
Dorseys, reproduced in facsimile form. 
_ These signatures are not only interesting 
to examine in this book, but should prove 
_ valuable to those doing further research 
on the family. An early map of Annapolis 
and maps of several Dorsey plantations are 
included. Pictures of Dorsey homes and 
early churches and other places identified 
with the family add interest. 

__ Of particular value are about fifty charts 
showing lines of descent from the emigrant, 
Edward Dorsey, to present-day descendants. 
These charts will enable innumerable per- 
sons not included in the book to identify 


The 22-page index includes given names, 
facilitating the use of the book. 

In appearance the volume is in keeping 
with the painstaking work reflected in the 
text. It is printed by offset method, and 
handsomely bound in dark blue cloth with 
gold lettering. 

The authors are willing to consider pub- 
lication of a second volume, continuing 
from the fifth generation down to the pres- 
ent, if there is sufficient interest among 
members of this widely scattered family to 
justify their further efforts. 


SEARCHING FoR Your ANcEsTors. By Gil- 
bert Harry Doane. Revised edition. 
Copyright, 1948 by the University of 
Minnesota Press. Printed, clothbound, 
176 pp. Price $3.50, through Genealogy 
Box 1717, Washington 13, 


Genealogists will welcome this revised 
edition of “Searching for Your Ancestors” 
by Mr. Doane, who is a Fellow of the 
American Society of Genealogists and Di- 
rector of the General Library, University 
of Wisconsin. This book was first pub- 
lished in 1937, and, because of its great 
fund of concise and very practical infor- 
mation, became quickly out of print. 

The author has treated his subject in 
such a way as to make it possible for even 
the most amateur genealogist to proceed. 
The book is intended primarily for those 
who wish to begin ‘from scratch’ on their 
individual family lines, and is an introduc- 
tion to the method of searching, with each 
step made clear. It is based largely on the 
writer's actual experience in his, now some 
forty years, of research. 

Titles to a few of the chapters, such as 
How to Search Among the Relatives, Dig- 
ging in Books and Libraries, Blowing the 
Dust off the Town Records, Government 
Aid in the Search, How to Be a D.A.R. and 
How to Arrange a Genealogy, give an idea 
of what to expect in the way of help, but 
it is not possible to tell you just how in- 
terestingly and skilfully each subject is 
handled. 

Three appendices contain a bibliography, 
useful lists, and all sorts of valuable sug- 
gestions for the experienced genealogist as 
well as for the beginner. A well-compiled 
index makes the book very usable. a 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARRIAGE 
RECORDS 


In March Magazine, p. 246, appeared 
marriage btwn DA , William & Nancy 
Routledge, 17 Jan. 1788, Farmville, Va.; 
also that of DAVIS, William & Nancy, dau. 
of Joseph Routledge, 5 Jan. 1788, Farm- 
ville, Va. These probably refer to same 
persons, with some error as to date. The 
names should be DACUS, William & Nancy, 
dau. of Joseph Rutledge. The Bible of their 
son, Paschal Dacus, gives the following: 

William Dacus father of Paschal Dacus 
was born Sept 28th 1759 

Nancy Dacus was born May 25th 1768 

Paschal Dacus was born May 11th 1789 

Polly A. (Mary Adkins) Dacus was born 
Sept 5th, 1791 

(Other births recorded include those of his wife, 
Ann Blaggrove Dacus, of her parents, Tyree and 
Rachel (Glenn) Blaggrove, and of Paschal and 
Ann’s five children, whose names were Louisa 
Amanda, Nancy Rutledge, William P., Polly Ann 
and Elizabeth Moon Dacus.) 

Nancy Dacus departed this life Sunday 
29 July 1832 about 3 in the morning 

Susannah Dacus departed this life Tues- 
day 10th July 1832 

(She was called “beloved sister” 
Dacus’ land deeds.) 


William Dacus father of Paschal Dacus 
departed this life April 16th A. D. 1839 
aged 80 years 

Wills and admins., recorded in Greens- 
ville Co., Va., of John, Nathaniel and Wil- 
liam Dacus; Joseph Rutledge (1814), and 
of his widow, Mary Rutledge (1819).— 
Sara M. Nash, Fountain Inn, S. C. 


in one of Wm. 


In May Magazine, p. 430, is marriage of 
RICHARDSON, Nathan & Phebe Cracker, 
8 Nov. 1748. Lebanon, Conn. A direct 
descendant, Leato B. Richardson Oldroyd 
(Mrs. W. L.), 14 Robertson Road, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., sends the following correc- 
tion: 

Phebe was the dau. of John & Elizabeth 
(Champian) CROCKER. This marriage is 
given on p. 7 of the “Eleazer Richardson 
Genealogy” by Delos Andrew Richardson, 
1913, where it is stated they married in 
Coventry, Conn. 

The typed copy from which the above was taken 


read Cracker; therefore, we are very pleased to 
have this correction.—Ed. 
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ELDERKIN FAMILY 


Robert D. Elderkin, Const. Clinic 8-510 
. & S. Hospital, 620 West 168th Street 

New York 32, N. Y., is considering a lim 
ited edition of a series of old newspaper 
articles on the Elderkin family; and is also” 
compiling an Elderkin genealogy purported 
to bring the family history down to the | 
present time. He will be glad to hear from 
interested descendants. : 


Queries 


One query may be submitted at a time by 
any reader, with name and address. P 
give all known data as to names, dates, mar 
riages, and locations of family covered by 
query. Use typewriter, if possible. Querie: 
conforming to these requirements will be 
printed in order received. 


I-49. Bradley.—Was Joseph Bradley of 
Charles City Co., Virginia, 1720, the son of Joseph — 
Bradley, who was in Essex, Massachusetts, 1691? 
(Miss) Susan Todd, 106 Paces Ferry Road, At- | 
lanta, Georgia. 

1°49. Brewer-Stagg-Lackey.—Cornelius 
Brewer m. prob, in 1820’s Mary (Polly) Staggs; 
thought to have been dau. of Joseph Staggs, who 
settled in Wayne Co., Tennessee, 1815-1818. Who 
were the parents of Cornelius, and where did they — 2a 
live before moving to Wayne Co., Tenn.? & 

Richard M. Johnson Brewer, b. Wayne Co., 
Tenn., 25 May 1841, m. Sarah Porter Lackey, 
who was b. on Buchanan Creek, Giles Co., Tenn 
31 Jan 1844. Was he son of Enoch Brewer. 
Where did this family of Brewers live before 
settling in Wayne Co., which was prob. 1830 to iA: 
1840. Wish complete data on Brewer and Lackey 


families. Mrs. Bryan, Saint om 
Tennessee. 
I-49. Walden.—William Walden had jon 


Benjamin, who moved from Caroline Co. to Cul-— 
peper Co., Virginia, thence to Kentucky and late 
to Indiana. Would like Revolution service in thi 
line; also any family connections. Mrs. Herbe 
Webb, Ross & D Sts., Hamilton, Ohio. 

I-°49. Moore-Yoe.—Rhodeham Moore, b. 174, 
d. at Ararat, Patrick Co., Virginia, 4 Jan. 181 
Wish list of his brothers and sisters, with thei 
dates and marriages. Rhodeham Moore is be- 
lieved to have had a dau., Elizabeth, who m. 
Peregrine Yoe, who lived in Tennessee and had 
son, Rhodeham Moore, Jr. Would like all pos- 
sible data on ancestors and descendants of _ 
Rhodeham Moore. Mrs. Annie C. Thomas, 2840 
Downing Street, Jackson 42, Mississippi. 

I-49, Murray-Snyder-Prinkey-McGill. 
Nathan Murray, believed to have been Revolu 
tionary soldier (wish proof of service). Samuel, 
who m. Eve Snyder; their son, Josiah F., m. 
Elizabeth Prinkey, and had Harrison F., who m. 
Elizabeth McGill. They had son, Thomas Josia 
Murray, b. at Scotdale, Pennsylvania, d. 1943, a’ 
Rockford, Illinois. For the purpose of completi 
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D. A. R. papers for new member, the Registrar of 
Rockford Chapter would appreciate dates, loca- 
tions and any help on this line. Mrs. Charles 
Cotta, 1712 Harlem Blvd., Rockford, Illinois. 

I-49. Scott.—Who were the brothers of Wil- 
liam Scott, b. ; d. 1791, the father of Gen. 
Winfield Scott, who was b. 1786? Mrs. William 
Walton Badgley, 926 Massachusetts, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

I-49. Massie.—Peter Massie d. in New Kent 
Co., Virginia, 1719. Can anyone give name of his 
wife? Kenneth Posse, 107 W. Paces Ferry Road, 
N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

I--49. Clay-Nunnally -Sibley - Abbott - John- 
son-Powell.—Henry Nunnally m. 1785, Betsy 
Clay; Elijah Sibley m. 1792, Polly Clay; Elisha 
Abbott m. in Halifax Co., Virginia, 1793, Lydia 
Clay, whose mother, Margaret Clay, signed cer- 
tificate. James Clay (brother) and Hopkins Muse 
were bondsmen. Martha Clay m. Johnson, 
probably of Halifax or Chesterfield Co., Va.; 
they moved to North Carolina. James Clay, 
whose Revolutionary service has been established, 
was father of the above. 

James Powell of Powellton, Brunswick Co., Vir- 
ginia emigrated to Orange Co., N. C., then to 
Glynn Co., Georgia, where he died 1790, leaving 
will. Correspondence is solicited with descend- 
ants of all the above named persons for the purpose 
of completing a family history. (Miss) Frances 
Powell Otken, 524 Third Street, McComb, Mis- 
Sissippl1. 

I-49. Bridgeforth-Hobbs.—James Bridge- 
forth, left will in 1796, Nottoway Co., Virginia; 
wife Elizabeth Children: Benjamin; Rob- 

ert F., m. —— Moore; David Daniel, m. ca. 
1818, Maria Dandridge Hobbs; Philadelphia; 
Elizabeth. David D. & Maria Dandridge (Hobbs) 
Bridgeforth had son, John, b. (in Virginia ?) 
1819; but by 1820 they were living in Davidson 
Co., Tennessee, with two children in family. 
Would like name and ancestry of Elizabeth, wife 
of James Bridgeforth; his ancestry; proof of any 
Revolutionary service, and all information avail- 
able on family. (Miss) Rebekah Dean, 140 
Marshall Street, Petersburg, Virginia. 

I-49. Mudgett-Edgerly.—Simeon Mudgett, b. 
Gilmanton, Belknap Co., New Hampshire, 7 Jan. 
1768, d. Parsonfield, York Co., Maine, 26 Nov. 
1815; m. at Parsonfield, 26 Nov. 1789, Dorothy 
Edgerly, who was b. (where?), 28 Feb. 1769; 
d. Parsonfield, 14 Mar. 1852. Wanted ancestry of 
both Simeon and Dorothy, with dates and any 
Revolutionary service in either line. (Miss) 
Frances E. Jose, Dexter, Maine. 

1-49. Hancock-Graves-Clem.—Henry Clem, 
b. near Lexington, Fayette Co., Kentucky, 1790; 
d. Warren Co., Indiana, 1851; m. in Butler Co., 
Ohio, 12 Apr. 1812, Isabella Hancock. She is 
thought to have been dau. of John & Ann 
(Graves) Hancock, who lived in Woodford and 
Franklin Counties, Ky., moving to Ohio abt. 1800 
to 1805. Wish parentage and full data on all of 
the above. Will gladly exchange information with 
anyone working on these lines. Mrs. E. C. An- 
derson, 680 3lst Street, Richmond, California. 

1°49. Stockton-Marcum.—William Stockton 
b. in Virginia (where?) said to have joined 
Daniel Boone’s colony which founded Boones- 


borough, 1775. One of his grandsons, William _ 


Granville Stockton, b. 1794, m. at home of Capt. 
William Hall in Wayne Co., Kentucky, 1816, 
Sarah Brown Marcum, who was b. 1800. This 
couple migrated to Missouri, her uncle, Hiram 
Hall, going there with them. Wish full data on 
William Stockton, wife, proof of Revolutionary 
service, and children, particularly name of the son 
who was father of Wm. Granville Stockton. This 
is for purpose of establishing eligibility for D.A.R. 
membership. Mrs. Eula N. Wood, 116 Broad St., 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


I-49. Lewis-Best-Richards.—Zebulon Lewis, 
b. 1773, d. 1840; m. Jane Best, b. 1784, d. 1841. 
Children: Francis, Isabelle, Samuel, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, John, Jane, Zebulon, Eliza, James, Joseph, 
Nancy B., Francis Lewis, b. 1800, m. Amelia Rich- 
ards, in 1837 lived near Muncie, Delaware Co., 
Indiana, and soon moved to Crawfordsville, Mont- 
re ery Co. Wanted, ancestors of both Zebulon 

wis and his wife, Jane Best. Mrs. Olive Lewis, 
204 No. Elmwood, Peoria 5, Illinois. 


I-49. Randall.—Is there a Randall Family 
Association? If so, do records show three 
brothers, Cumberland, Humboldt and (possibly) 
Henry Randall, who came to America. Was one 
of these father of Joseph Randall, b. 18 Sept. 
1769? Any information will be appreciated. Mrs. 
Ellwood R. Pipping, 441 Eunice Drive, Lakeland, 
Florida. 


I-49. Holt-Shreiber.—Steven Holt, b. 1783 
(where?), d. Carroll Parish, Louisiana, 7 Nov. 
1861; m. Julia A. ——, b. 1806 (where?), d 
Hinds Co., Mississippi, 9 Oct. 1853. This couple 
lived near Jackson, Miss., where they reared the 
following children: Thaddeus, Elizabeth Mildred, 
Harriet A., Alfred, Julia A., Henry F. With them 
lived Mrs. Elizabeth Shreiber (or Schreiber), b. 
in New York state, dau. of Steffan & Rachall 
( ) Schreiber of New York. She had been 
captured by Indians at age of six and held four 
yrs., then found purchased from Indians for 30 
gals. of rum. She must have been b. ca. 1750; 
d. in the Steven Holt home near Jackson at 101 
yrs. of age. She was the grandmother of either 
Steven Holt or his wife—which? What was 
maiden name of his wife, Julia A.? Will appre- 
ciate any information on this family. Mrs. T. N. 
Pulley, Jr., Box 205, Oak Grove, West Carroll 
Parish, La 


I-49, Kear-O’Dell-Merriman.—Seth Merri- 
man, b. 1826, d. 1875, m. Anna Maria Kear, b. 
1829, d. 1902, of Dutch Huguenot ancestry. Her 
mother’s maiden name was Annie O’Dell, and her 
father served in Revolution War. Wish his 
name, with proof of service and full data for com- 
pletion of D.A.R. papers. Mrs. Herman Puron, 
842 Finley St., La Mesa, California. 


1-49. Britton-Meyers.—Joseph Britton from 
England, m. in Chicago, ca. 1835, Anna Meyers 
(or Myers), who was b. Huntingdon Co., Penn- 
sylvania, 3 Mar. 1817, d. Chicago, 7 May 1906; 
both bur. in Flagg Creek Cemetery, Chicago. 
Family tradition says Hannah was youngest of 
seven sisters, with one younger bro., Michael 
Meyers. She left home and went to Chicago to 
live with older sister when her father re-married. 
Want her parents, dates, location and any infor- 
mation. Mrs. Glenn Gordon, 1800 So. St. Aubin 
, Sioux City 20, Iowa, 
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I-49. Rhoades-Cochran.—Daniel Rhoades, b. 
ba sa 11 Feb. 1790, d. Mercer Co., Missouri, 


8 Jan. 1867; m. 1811, Barbara Cochran. Chil- 
pike Jose seph, James, Phantley, Rachel, m. —— 


Belknap; Emily, m Brower; Catherine, m. 
—— Hardwick; Barbara, m. Prothers; Eliza- 
beth, m. —— Hambrick; Melvina; George S.; 


Edward W.; William F.; Daniel Boone; Thomas 
Sharp. Daniel had bros., Jacob & John Rhoades. 
Wish parents of these Rhoades bros., and any in- 
formation on descendants of Daniel. Henry H. 
Beeson, 5205 Swiss Ave., Dallas 6, Texas. 


1-49. Moore-McCreary.—John Moore, b. 
Newry, co. Down, Ireland, 22 June 1732; d. Fay- 
ette Co., Penna., 24 Oct. 1777; m. ca. 1756-57, 
Ann, dau. of Robert & Ann (Whoey) McCreary. 
She was b. Carrickfergus, co. Antrim, Ireland, 
3 Aug. 1732; d. Logan Co., Ohio, 13 Aug. 1812, 
a few days after migrating from Pennsylvania, 
riding there horseback at age of 80. Children: 
1. Samuel, b. 26 Mar. 1758; m. (1) 1788, Martha 
Askren, who d. 4 June 1836; (2) 11 Mar. 1841 
Charlotte Snow. This family lived in Kentucky. 
2. Robert, b. 12 Mar. 1760; m. Mary Hosack—to 
Ohio. 3. William, b. 12 May 1762, m. Mary 
Askren—from Laurel Hill, Penna. to farm near 
Bellefontaine, Logan Co., Ohio. 4. Sarah, b. 29 
Oct. 1762, sic. Is this year 1762 typographical 
error?—Ed. d. 2 Aug. 1812; m. her cousin, David 
Moore. (Ancestors of querist.) 5. John, b. 15 
Aug. 1767, d. Ohio Falls (now Louisville), Ky., 
11 Aug. 1797; never married. 6. Archibald, b. 
18 Mar. 1770, m. his cousin, Jemima Tannahill; 
lived in Pennsylvania. 7. Thomas, b. 14 Jan. 1773 
—would like further record. 8. Andrew, b. 21 
Nov. 1775; m. in Harrison Co., Ky., 4 Aug. 1796, 
Betsy McKorkle. 

Sketch of a grandson in “History of Butler Co., 
Ohio” states that John Moore was killed during 
Revolutionary War. In a history of Fayette Co., 
Pennsylvania it is stated that John Moore was 
killed by Indians. 

Desire to establish D.A.R. line from this John 
Moore. Any help will be appreciated. (Miss) 
Alice Longfellow, 332 North 10th Ave., Broken 
Bow, Nebraska. 


I-49. Leddon-Rhodes.—Henry Leddon m. 
ca. 1800, Jane Rhodes, who was b. near Glass- 
boro, Gloucester Co., N. J., 1772, d. 15 Oct. 
1857. Children: Samuel, b. 1801; Henry, b. 
1803; John; James, b. 1807; Elijah; Melita, m. 
Parker; Mary, m. Carter; Sarah, 
m. Strang. Jane Rhodes had sister, Eamy, 
who m. Butler. Want names of parents 
of these sisters, with data. Nellie L. Montgomery 


(Mrs. W. J.), 64 Grand Ave., Pou hkee sic N.Y 


Answers should be concisely stated, giving 
all information possible, with references and 
proof. They must bear full name and address 
of sender but if requested only initials will 
be printed. Type your answer exactly as the 
heading of the query to which it refers. Our 
system of numbering is as follows: A-°48— 


January 1948; B-’48—February 1948 and p. 389. Book covers 1818. 
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so on through K-°48—December. Answers 
will be printed with letter indicating month 
in which the query appeared, followed by the 
year and in parentheses the page number. 

It is important to enclose stamped enve- 
lope if you wish reply mailed on to querist. 


49. (p. 439) Peterson-Teetar-Harper— 
Jonas Peterson, Sr., Xenia, Ohio, was b. Hardy 
o., Virginia, 8 Sept. 1800. (Ref: “History of 
Green County, Ohio,” by Dill.) His gr. grand- 
father, John Jacob Bidert, afterward corrupted 
to Peterson, was b. in Barenville, County Basolof 
Langenbury, Switzerland, 7 Jan. 1706; m. 1728, 
a neighbor girl Sarah Mohlerin, and had nine 
children—Jacob, John Martin, Michael, Sarah 
(all b. in Switzerland), Anna Maria, Trina, Bettie, 
Anne Maria & Barbara. Family sailed for 
America 23 July 1736; remained ‘some few years’ 
in Philadelphia then to that part of Augusta Co., 
Virginia which was later Hardy Co. 

Family tree compiled by Martin Luther Peter- 
son, Frankfort, Ross Co., Ohio, August 14, 1928, 
shows: Hans Jacob Bidert, anglicized into John 
Jacob Peterson, b. 7 Jan. 1706, m. 13 Aug. 1726, 
Sarah Mohlerine. Children: Jacob, John Martin, 
Michael, Sara, Anna Maria, Trina, Bettie. 

John Martin Peterson, b. 20 May 1730; d. 
Hardy Co., Virginia (now W. Va.), 20 May 1820; 
m. 1768 to Miss Teeter. Children: John, b. 19 
Jan. 1759, d. 23 Mar. 1839, m 1789, Mary Harper, 
b. June 1770, d. 28 May 1811; Jacob; Joseph; 
Rosanna; Barbara; Elizabeth. Children of John 
& Mary (Harper) Peterson—Solomon; Eliza- 
beth; Martin; Phoebe; Jonas; John. John 
Peterson m. (2) Elizabeth Wells and had Sarah, 
Delilah, Susan, Margaret Mary, Jesse, Abraham 
& David.—(Miss) Grace Stuckey, 203 Stanton 
Avenue, Terrace Park, Ohio. 


C49, (p. 262) Robbins-Lewis—Peter Rob- 
bins, b. Scituate, R. L., served in Rev. War from 
that place, later moving to Smithfield, Madison 
Co., N. Y., then to Prattsburg and to Howard, in 
Steuben Co., N. Y. We have names of two of 
his children—Martha, b. 1799, m. Zachariah 
Shaw; David P., who had sons: Thomas, Jere- 
miah, John & James. Peter Robbins was granted 
a pension in 1832, while living in Steuben Co., 
N. Y.—Mrs. Wm. Cullen French, Gaithersburg, 
Maryland. 


C-°49. (p. 262) Meek gins-Campbell 
—An indication that the father of Thomas 
Spraggins was Matthew Spraggins lies in the 
following item. Courthouse and Bible Records 
of Edgefield County, S. C. (D. A. R. Library). 
(p. 78) Estate of Matthew Spragins admin. 
1809 by William Spraggins. In 1815 there was 
paid to Thomas Spragins, $510, to Spencer 
Bowler (Boulware), $47.00, to James Hogens, 
$584.77 Cash paid Patsy Bowler, $6.50 Letters of 
Admin. dated Oct. 27, 1809. Citation by John 
Bolger states, “This is to certify that I have re- 
linquished my right to administrate on Est. of 
Matthew Spragins, dec’d. Nov. 2, 1809. Wm. 
Spragins, Thomas Adkinson and Hugh Duffy 
were bondsmen for Patsey Bolware in amt. of 


$1,500. 

Nathaniel Abney’s will is on file in Edgefield 
County, Book A, p. 399; Thomas Spragins, same 
—Eb. 
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OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organized—October 11, 1890) 


ee CONTINENTAL HALL,17th and D Streets, N. W.,Washington 6, D. 


President General 
Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, Administration Building, 1720 D Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


lst Vice President General 2nd Vice President General Pei 
Mrs. James B. Patron Mrs. Frank Epcar Lee i to. 
1676 Franklin Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio 415 7th St., Santa Monica, Calif. y “rs: BS 


3rd Vice President 


Chaplain General 
Mrs. Rosert Keene ARNOLD, Versailles, Ky. 


Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Epwin Stanton LAMMERS Mrs. Wittiam V. Tynes 
1720 D St.,N. W., Washington6,D.C. 1720 DSt., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Corresponding Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. Joun T. GaRDNER Mrs. Van Court CaRWITHEN 
1720 D St.,N. W., Washington6,D.C. 1720 D St.,N. W., Washington6,D.C. 
Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 
Miss Laura Ciark Cook Miss Heten M. McMacxin 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington6,D.C. D St.,N. W., Washington6,D.C. 
Treasurer General Curator General 


Mrs. Rex Hays Mrs. Roy J. Frierson 
1720 D St.,N. W., Washington6,D.C. = =—-«1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. © 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mrs. Mixtarp T. Sister, 301 Wagner Road, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Vice Presidents General 

(Term of office expires 1950) 
Mrs. Loren Epcar Rex Leo Caruiste GrayBILt 
310 E. Elm St., Wichita, Kan. Si 609 Third Ave. N., Great Falls, Mont. 


Mrs. Broce D. Reyno.ps 


Box 1406, Jamestown, N. Dak. 


Mrs. Hersert E. McQuesten Mrs. Water Scott WELCH 
104 High St., North Andover, Mass. _- 820 4th Ave., Laurel, Miss. 


Mrs. Mark A. Smitu, 241 Jackson Springs Road, Shirley Hills, Macon, Bieta 
(Term of office expires 1951) 


Mrs. Roy C. Bowker Miss Marie Louise Lioyp a 
4415 39th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 4303 Woodlawn Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 


Maras. Benyamin Ramace WILLIAMS Mrs. Pinckney Orr 
428 N. McKean St., Butler, Pa. 809 W. Market St., Anderson, S. C. 


Miss JEANNETTE ISABELLE DENTLER Mrs. Ciaupe K. Row.anp 
5732 S. E. Yamhill St., Portland, Ore. 7024 Forsythe, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Miss Epia Stannarp Gisson, 396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Term of office expires 1952) 


Miss GerrrupE SpracveE CARRAWAY Mrs. Henry Grapy Jacoss 
7 Broad St., New Bern, N. C. Scottsboro, Alabama 


Mrs. Epwarp R. Barrow Mrs. CHEsTER F. MILier 
3402 Overbrook Lane, Houston, Texas 1237 Owen St., Saginaw, Michigan 


Mrs. J. DeForest RicuHarps Mrs. Furet R. Burns 
466 Deming Place, Chicago, Illinois 608 Bond St., North Manchester, Ind. 


‘Miss Coorsr Gupton, 1007 13th Ave., So., Nampa, 
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State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1949-50 


ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mnus. Smira G. Fattaw, 207 St. Charles St., 
Homewood, Birmingham 9. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Mrnerr Winston Peace, 602 W. 
Fort Williams St., Sylacauga. 
ALASKA 
State Regent—Mus. Jonn Ropsent Cravus, Box 2079, Fair- 


an 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Matruew F. Love, Box 836, Fair- 
anks. 
ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mrs. Roranp M. James, 819 N. Sth Ave., 
Tucson. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. James S. Bernea, 105 Coronado 
Road, Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mas. Franx Genic, Arkadelphia. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Lovis N. Frazrer, Magnolia Farm, 
Jonesboro. 
CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mns. Cuances Hasxett Danrorts, 607 
Cabrillo Ave., Stanford University. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Evcan A, 213 14th St., 
Santa Monica. 
COLORADO 
State Regent—Mas. James Henscuet Warts, 4101 Montview 
Blvd., Denver 7. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Leicu B, Putnam, 2074 Albion St., 
Denver 7. 
CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Mnrs. Kenneta T. 102 Connecti- 
cut Blvd., East Hartford. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Georce Weicn, Brewster 
Road, Mt. Carmel. 
DELAWARE 
State Regent—Dr. Paviive Kimpatt Sxivnen, 74 Amstel St., 
Newark. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Gienn S. Kinc, North Union St., 


myrna. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Mars. Davi L. Wetts, 4455 Que Street, N.W., 
Washington 7. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James D. Sxinner, 7525 Alaska 
Ave., N. W., Washington 12. 
FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mrs. Dav M. Waicut, Route 1, Box 179, 
Bartow. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Epwarp S. Horton, Box 853, Win- 
ter Haven. 
GEORGIA 
State Regent—Mars. Younc Harris Yarsnovca, Milledgeville. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Leonanp D. Wattace, Madison. 
HAWAII 
State Regent—Mnrs. Wm. Carrer, 2266 Makiki 
Heights Drive, Honolulu 21. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Geonce Wattace, 2552 Manoa Road, 
Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
State Regent—Mnrs. Paut C. Feppvensen, Box 29, Kellogg. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Frevenicxk V. Pinner, 833 Sho- 
shone St. No., Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mars. J. Frrepit, 149 S. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Belleville. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Manrorp E. Cox, 715 No. Cross 
St., Robinson. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Mas. Wayne M. Cony, ‘“‘Campbelland,” Vee- 
dersburg. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Hensert R. Hut, 349 Bucking- 
ham Drive, Indianapolis 8. 
IOWA 
State Regent—Maus. Evcene Henecy, 1014 East St., Grinnell. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Burt D. Expiotr, 311 N, Market 
St., Oskaloosa, 
KANSAS 
State Regent—Mas. Lovis Armsworrs, 
Haven, Route 2, Derby. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Franx J. Kamaacu, 1404 Harrison 
St., Topeka. 


Green 


KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Dnr. Wivona Srevens Jones, 448 W. 3rd St., 
Lexington. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Bacon R. Moors, Harrodsburg. 
LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mars. Joun N. Puarn, New Iberia. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. James C. Liver, 216 K Street, 
Monroe, 
MAINE 
State Regent—Mns. Cuartes Locxe, Delano Park, Cape 
Elizabeth, 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Epwarp F. Merritt, 149 Madison 
St., Skowhegan. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Geonce W. S. Muscrave, 315 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Laurel. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ross B. Hacer, 703 Glen Allen 
Drive, Baltimore 29. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mns. Warren Suatruck Curnier, 64 Marl- 
borough St., Newburyport. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Aurrep 112 Stratford 
Ave., Pittsfield. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mrs. Warren C. Pomeroy, 1016 Oakland 
Ave., Ann Arbor. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Joun Atten Coox, 235 So. Jeni- 
son Ave., Lansing 15. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Rossins, RFD #2, Tracy. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Georce Ray Jones, 4933 Lyndale 
Ave., So., Minneapolis 9. 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mrs. Evwarp Cace Brewer, 435 W. 2nd St., 
Clarksdale. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Harry A. Atexanper, Box 711, 
Grenada. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mrs. Wutum J. Borp, RFD #2, St. Joseph. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Inez Martin Wore, Ambassador 
Hotel, 3560 Broadway, Kansas City. 
MONTANA 


State Regent—Mrs. Tuomas E. 924 So. Pacific, 
illon. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. James Hit Morrow, Moore. 
NEBRASKA 


State Regent—Mrs. Brnon K. Wornatt, 1925 E Street, 
Lincoln 

State Vice Regent—Mas. W. P. Venastz, 2315 22nd St., 
Columbus. 

NEVADA 

State Regent—Mas. F. C. Barmy, 1229 Ralston St., Reno. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Tuap Horcoms, 770 California 
Ave., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mas. Davw W. Anperson, 523 Beacon St., 
Manchester. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. J. Wenvatt 44 Elm 
Street, Lancaster. 
NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mrs. Parmer Mantin War, 6000 Pacific Ave., 
Wildwood Crest. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Ratpn Wetter Greentaw, 109 W. 
Englewood Ave., West Englewood. 
NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mnrs, J. F. Mappox, Box EE, Hobbs. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Evcens B. Nort, 1815 Yucca 
Drive, Silver City. 
NEW YORK 
State Regent—Mrs. James Grant Park, 439 Bronxville 
Road, Bronxville. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Turtma LeBar Brown, 214 So. 
Clinton St., Olean. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Miss Many Vimcinia Horne, 206 Green St., 
Wad ro. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Gronce N. Moranp, 643 Sth Ave., 
Hendersonville. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 5 
State Regent—Mas. Hanny J, Wrenseacen, 21 Sixth Ave., W., 
Dickinson. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. O. A. Srevens, 1110 10th St., No., 
Fargo. 
OHIO 
State Regent—Mnus. Franx O. McMuen, 518 W. Market 
St., Akron. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Eant B. Papcerr, 524 W. Cherry 
St., Galion. 
OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mxs. Vincu. Browne, Cedar Lakes RFD #3, 
Edmond. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Geonce Watson Davis, 2112 E. 
22nd Place, Tulsa 5. 
OREGON 
State Regent—Mrs. W. McKeown, Route 2, Box 
101, Hood River. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Gronce Ropert Hysior, 544 N. 
7th St., Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mns. H. B. Kinxratricx, 4405 Schenley 
Farms Terrace, Pittsburgh. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Tuomas Lee, 1 Lothian Place, 
Philadelphia 28. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Mrs. Masez R. Carson, 4211 Madison Ave., 
San Diego 4, Cal. 
State Vice Regent— 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mnrs. Louis Oniver, 106 Blackstone Blvd., 
Providence 6. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. C. Jounson, 35 Friendly 
Road, Cranston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mas. Rosert Kinc Wise, 1624 Heyward St., 
Columbia. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. James T. Owen, Elloree. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mas. A. F. Scuannweser, 305 E. Sth Ave., 
Mitchell. 
Staté Vice Regent—Mas. Lawrence Tinsiey, Custer. 
TENNESSEE 
State Regent—Mas. Epwin Gurron, 4301 Franklin 
Road, Nashville. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. T. J. Bosman, Observatory Drive, 
Nashville, 4 
TEXAS 
State Regent—Mnas, Franx Gantanp Trav, 710 W. Wash- 
ington Ave., Sherman. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Loretta Grim Tuomas, 3302 So. 
McGregor, Houston. 
UTAH 
State Regent—Mrs. Wnitam H. Locan, 2867 Fowler St., 


Ogden. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Anruun Davis Sutton. 355 E. Ist 
No., Provo. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mas. Russet Macna 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


Mrs. A. Becker 
633 Boulevard, Westfield, N. J. 


Mas. Henny M, Rovent, Jn. 
53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 


Mas. Grace L. H. Brossrav 
9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs. Lowext Frercuer Hosart 
2912 Place, Ohio. 


Mas. 
Hillcrest, Moline, Illinois. 


Mas. Hewny Bovane Jor, 1935 


Farms, Mich. 
Mas. Cuantzes Beacu 1938 


Mas. James B. Cranxsnaw, 1939 


Mas. Howarp H. M 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


1923 Mas. Wi11am Vavucnt, 1940 
908 Main St., Point Pleasant, W. Va. Humboldt, lowa. 


299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe pee Chai, Md. 


Mrs. Tuomas J. Maupin, 1942 
2036 Oak St., South Pasadena, Calif, Pickens, South Carolina. 


Mas. Hanrer Donerson Suerranp, 1943 E. Tuomas Born, 1948 
3128 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne 6, Ind. 117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 


cCaL, 
ae. 1041 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VERMONT 
State Regent—Mas. Epwi~ A. Monss, Randolph. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ricnanp C. Sovrmcars, 67 Maple 
St., White River Junction. 
VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mns. Evenerr L. Rerass, Box 92, Salem. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Rosert Duncan, 218 S. Fairfax 
St., Alexandria. 
WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mnus. Dante: Ror Swem, 1018 36th St. No., 
Seattle. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Crane R. Doster, 3323 Federal 
Ave., Everett. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mus. Hanry J. 1210 Ann St., Parkers- 
urg. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Kerra McCwunc, Sr., 
Box 28, Hartford 
WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mas. Leranp H. Barxen, 841 So. 3rd St., 
Wisconsin Rapids. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Eant M. Hare, 124 Park Place, 
Eau Claire. 
WYOMING 
State Regent—Miss Jane Hutinc, 421 B Street, 
Rock Springs. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Curronv W. Axte.t, Thermopolis. 
CHINA 
State Regent—Mns. A. Wisur, 385 Elizabeth St., 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mns, Atsert M. Duntar, 1984/5 Ling 
Sen Lu, Shanghai. 
CUBA 
State Regent—Mns. Gronce A. Curry, Calle Primera y, 
San Antonio, LaLisa, Marianao, Havana. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Josern A. Jones, Galiano 257, 
Havana. 
ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mnrs. Turovone W. Lutinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Dr., Roehampton, London S.W.15. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Rosent Bratnanp Moseier, 2632 
Garfield St., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Mus. Sreruen Firzcisson, 180 West 58th St., 
New York, N. 
State Vice Regent—Mnas. Barton A.person, c/o Guaranty 
Trust Co.. Paris. 
CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Geonce Evcens, Box 235, Balboa. (Chapter Regent.) 
PUERTO RICO 
Mas. Henny W. Doorzy, P.O, Box 4263, San Juan. (Chap- 
ter Regent.) 
ITALY 
Mas. Vmcirnta A. Smoot, Via Taro 39, Rome, Italy. (Chap- 
ter Regent. 


Mrs. H. Pouce 
135 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 


Mas. Jutius Younc Tatmance 
‘Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 


Mas. 3: Jounston, 1943 
Mas. Kenr Hamitton, 1944 
2317 Scottwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


Mas. Karaanive Warre Krrrnepce, 1947 
‘*Whiteacres,"’ Springfield, Vt. 


1313 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. _— 
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American Indians............6+4+++++0+++++Mns, Louts J. O’Mann, Fairfax Hotel, Mass, Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Americanism. -Mas. Cuantes R. Curtiss, 954 Glenwood Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Approved «Miss Epta S. 396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund...........Mnrs. Maser R. Cartson, 4211 Madison Ave., San Diego 4, Calif. 
Conservation... Cmances A. Cunistin, Christin Ranch, San Fernando, Calif. 
Correct Use of the Flag. Mrs, Maurice C. Turner, 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas 5, Texas. 
Credentials ........... Mas. H. Erwin, 821 W. Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

D. A. R. Good Citizenship Pilgrimage. ........ Mas. Roy C. Bowker, 4415 39th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. Mus. LaFarerre LeVan Porrer (600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle, Ind.), 1720 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship..............Mns. Ror E. Herwoop, 201 Prospect St., Portland, Maine. 


D. A. R. Museum..... «+eeeeeee Mas. Roy James Frierson (3412 Gables Court, Tampa, Fla.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


D. A. R. Student Loan Fund... . -Mas. Howarp B. 380 Lloyd Ave., Providence 6, R. I. 

Ellis Island-Angel Island....... .Mas. Gronce A. Kunner, 30 S. 12th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Genealogical Records......... Mas. H, J. Dunavant, 1040 Queens Rd., Myers Park, Charlotte 7, N. Cc. 
Girl Home Makers........... .Mnas. Franx C. Love, 600 Allen St., Syracuse 10, N. Y. fy 
Insignia... Lez Ciinton, 1322 S. Guthrie Ave., Tulsa 5, Okla. 

Junior American Citizens... .. Caances B, Horrman, 2080 Dexter St., Denver 7, Colo. 


Junior Membership..........-- Mary Heten Norra, 1512 N. Meridian St., Apt. 8, Indianapolis 
nd. 


Membership ... . «Mas. Jutrus Y. Tatmapce, 1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 
Motion Picture...... . «Mrs. LeRoy Montcomery, 7 Fairfield Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. 


National Defense. a ° . «Mas. Crrus G. Martin (412 E. 2nd St., Chattanooga 3, Tenn.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Press Relations... ..»+.+Mas, Henserr Ratstow Hu, 349 Buckingham Dr., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


Program ......++++-. - ..Mrs. T. H. Naprer (8 Vine Street, Montevallo, Ala.), 1720 D St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Radio and Television.......... .-Miss Donorny Frances Waicut, 48 S. Clinton Ave., Trenton 9, N. J. 
Resolutions..... pee »+Mas. Roy V. Sanewper, Ashland, Kansas. 
Transportation Joun Barter O’Baren, 25 Parkview Ave., Bronxville 8, 


»Mas. Roscoz C. O’Branz, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
«Miss Laura Crarx Coox (172 Hillsdale St., Hillsdale, Mich.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Auditing -Miss Herew M. McMacxiw (413 N. Broadway, Salem, Ill.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Printing Karnanineg Martrutes (59 West St., Seymour, Conn.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Buildings and Grounds... . Daviw D, (3342 Mt. Pleasant St., Washington, D. C.), 1 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Art Crities.... + ++Mr, Macems James, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Personnel ... ++++Mas. Rex Hays Ruoapes, 3228 Cleveland Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Advisory Committee... . . -+Mr. C. Jaconsen, National Metropolitan Bank, Washing D. C. 
D. A. R. Handbook..... .+Mrs. James B. Patron, 1676 Franklin Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio. 
Parliamentarian ............++. «Mrs. Hampron Freminc, 1622 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 


Committee for Erection of Memorial Bell 
Tower at Valley C. Laneston, 531 Roosevelt York, Pa. 


Units Overseas. . Ropent Baarnanp Moserey, 2632 Garfield St., N. W., Washington 8, 
D. C. 


Building Finance. -+Mas. Rex Hares Reoapes, 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Building Promotion Committee. . .-Mas. V, Evceng 2016 Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Va 


National Chairmen of National Committees 
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THE OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 
LAY MEMBER MARKER 


imperishable! 
Everlasting! 
Weatherproof! 


Price each 
6 or more.... 


12 or more.... 


Complete with lugs or 18” bronze stake. 


IDENTIFICATION PLATE OPTIONAL. 
PRICE ON REQUEST. 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
628-648 Sycamore St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 


PRINTERS 


FLORIDA AVE. G ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 - DC 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 


“My KINSMEN”’ FAMILY 
RECORD BOOKS 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, family 
history, near relatives, etc. Complete with directions and 
work sheets. $2.00 postpaid. A fine present for child or 
adult. Use a lifetime. Satisfaction or refund. 

THEDA KORN GROSS Jackson Center, Ohio 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the direction of M. M. LEWIS 


One of the _=. ee and Genealogical 

Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States 


2%—ten days 
15% 
10%—6 insertions; 15%—12 insertions 


ae Gl $9.00 THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 
ea. 8.25 
4 BY 
One Column Inch 12.50 
poe _ Accredited Agency Commission....... 


